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During the final stages of the 
primaries, newspapers frequently 
showed Bush and Dukakis at various 
fundraisers. Bush always seemed to 
be at a barbecue. In the photographs, 
he is invariably staring at a plate of 
food in bemusement. 

In a way, this is a painfully 
evocative metaphor for how low 
we've sunk, that a contender for the 
presidency looks as if he gets 
confused by his food. The fact that 
Dukakis isn’t exactly overwhelming 
in his political vision makes this race 
perilously close, 

So far the biggest issue of the 
election campaign has been the 
petulant debate about whether or not 
the pledge of allegiance should be 
mandatory in school. Considering 
the unstable condition of 
this country and the impact of the 
decisions that will have to be made in 
the next four years, this election is 
probably the most important one 
we've had in the last 20 years. Sadly, 
it’s not a race to determine which is 
the better of the two candidates but 
an urgent race to separate ourselves 
from the worse of the two. On 
reflection, Dukakis is a political 
dream only in the context that Bush is 
a political nightmare. 

Hopefully Bush will undo 
himself—bless him, he’s trying—but 
the stakes are too crucial to bank on 
it, so let’s look at who we're dealing 
with, In the first place, we're dealing 
with a man who gave a speech. It is 
also true that, in eight years as the 
second highest ranking executive in 
this government, that is all he has 
done of any significant, discernable 
value. At the same time, he has been 
‘ominously suspicious, like a moving 
shadow, in some of this 
administration’s many scandals, 
especially the Iran-contra affair. But 
back to the speech. On a glory- 
drenched August evening in New 
Orleans, in front of the held breath of 
the world, George Bush gave a 
speech—written by somebody else, 
choreographed by experts and 
rehearsed as much as necessary, so 
that the American people could see 
that he really meant it. And George 
Bush, standing alone, standing proud, 
did not fall over or blow his lines. 
And America wept at the 
accomplishment. 

Let's say it was the greatest speech 
ever made. Better than Kennedy or 
Lincoln or Churchill or Martin Luther 
King or Jesse. Say this is a speech 
as good as the Republicans say, 
all these weeks later, still drunk 
with admiration. Well it was a very 








good speech—as a piece of 
writing/thetoric/fantasy. It would 
have made a perfect commencement 
address, where the objective is to ice 
the cake of graduation as prettily as 
possible. But as a declaration 

of intent to lead our 

country and the free world in these 
difficult times, it is fair, even if it is 
party-poopish, to examine it more 
closely. 

In this extraordinary speech, an 
event so gigantic that the Republicans 
call it The Speech, according it the 
sort of reverence Catholics accord a 
miracle, Vice President Bush 
promised he absolutely would not 
raise taxes—honest, no matter 
what—and pledged his allegiance to 
the Right by opposing gun control 
and abortion, and by supporting the 
death penalty. This, in his own 
words, he sees as “keepling] America 
moving forward, always forward.”” 

Dramatically, Bush shifted down 
from the cliché-crusted euphoria to 
admit that there are certain problems 
in our country, although he did not 
complete this concession by 
acknowledging his part in an 
administration that, for eight years, 
has administered this unequalled 
social deterioration: “There are 
people who haven't tasted the fruits 
of expansion. [Oh, say, some 240- 
plus million.| I've talked to farmers 
about the bills they can’t pay. [Which 
is like asking a man who's been raped 
how his butt feels—during the 
Reagan years more farmers lost their 
farms than any time since the 
depression.] .. . 've seen the urban 
children who play amidst the 
shattered glass and shattered lives 
[We all have; difference is, we 
weren't all head of the president’s 
commission to fight drugs at the same 
time that the CIA was using cocaine 
smugglers to take arms to the contras 
and helping them beat the Coast 
Guard's radar when bringing drugs 
back into the country.| And there are 
the homeless.’ [That covers the 
homeless.] 

Dukakis can’t hurt Bush as much as 
Bush can hurt himself. He should be 
left alone, like Captain Queeg at the 
end of his trial in The Caine Mutiny, 
who undoes himself when the 
prosecution, realising he’s mad, stops 
questioning him. Bush's selection of 
Dan Quayle illustrated the vice 
president's lack of political savvy and 
lack of sensitivity. In Bush’s lust for 
telegenic illusion, he picked a draft 
dodger. 

In 1984, an estimated 60 percent of 
eligible voters between 18 and 24 











Top: Cowgirls finish 
riding fences. Middle: 
John and Yoko in past 
tenses. Bottom: And 
Tama Janowitz steals off 
with the last laugh. 





didn’t vote—approximately 25 
million people—according to the 
Census Bureau. Out of 47 
industrialized democratic nations, 
‘America ranks 47th in voter 
participation. It’s this kind of apathy, 
especially among young people— 
like you and |—that lands us in the 
sort of situation where someone like 
George Bush and his resumé of social 
disaster is this close to being elected 
president. And that’s too close. If you 
can, vote in November. 





—Bob Guccione, Jr. 





The Corporation: Chairman of the Board: David H. Horowitz; 
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MImaPOINT BLANK 


To Scare A Trendy 


The interview with Depeche Mode 
[August] was fantastic, but | think you 
were misinformed about something. 
Depeche is not a “teenybop band.” 
They are cult or new wave or techno- 
pop, but not teenybop. Their fans are 
not teenyboppers; the real fans are the 
cult following. Depeche are not for 
everyone. A trendy would get scared 
at a concert because of the audience. 
—Kyla Sharron 

McHenry, IL. 


Depeche Mode is not a simple pop 
group interested in attracting “teeny- 
boppers.”’ It seems unimportant how 
they create the sounds in their songs. 
The outcome is just as creative and 
musical and probably more expres- 
sive. And contrary to the beliefs of 
“classic rock’” fans, even though De- 
peche Mode use digital sampling and 
computers, it is still real music. 
—Heather Ferraro 
Brick, NJ 


Depeche Mode wimps? Hah! Those 
hairdressers obviously never saw 
Dave onstage in tight leather pants. | 
had an everlasting, overwhelming im- 
passioned obsession with U2—until | 
discovered Depeche Mode. Thanks 
for the article. 
—Jennifer Ferraro 
Brick, NJ 


Comic Revelation 


Thanx for your great piece on comics 
[August] and the token reference to 
Seattle. What you forgot to mention is 
that Seattle is currently the prime 
breeding ground for comic artists— 
Linda Barry, Matt Groening, Gary Lar- 
son et al. 
—Loren Kooy 
Seattle, Wa, 


Thanks for your great article on com- 

ics. As the Wolfriders would say, 
‘“”Ayooah—SPIN!"" 

—Sherrill Suitt 

Raleigh, NC 
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Depeche Mode, loosely translated, is not a bad thing. 





Many thanks to Bart Bull for his kind 
words about me in the way cool arti- 
cle on the current state of comic art. 
Only problem is that while my work 
does appear in alternative newsweek- 
lies, not to mention the pages of this 
magazine, it’s rock criticism and not 
cartooning that helps me pay my rent. 
Seeing my name listed with such tal- 
ent as Lynda Barry, Matt Groening 
and Norman Dog was truly fine, but | 
couldn't help but think that Bart was 
referring to the very talented Michael 
Dougan (no relation), whose work has 
graced the pages of the Village Voice 
as well as a zillion or so other publica- 
tions. And while I’ve been known to 
sketch a pretty mean stick figure, | 
think the right Dougan deserves the 
kudos. 
—John Dougan 
Minneapolis, MN 


Ignorance Is A Crime 


| am writing in response to Celia 
Farber's editorial comments [Topspin, 
August]. | don’t know which of your 
editors told Ms. Farber that most of 
your readers probably wouldn’t give 
much of hoot about a column on 
AIDS, but you’d probably be very sur- 
prised at just how many gay readers 
you’ ve got. I’ve come to value Farber’s 
column for the alternative stance it 
takes, for its lack of complacency, and 
for the fine line it treads between just- 
the-facts journalism and a humanitar- 
ian approach that doesn’t, like most 
AIDS coverage, come off like a Movie 
of the Week. | consider it to be the best 
mainstream AIDS coverage going. 

In all fairness, Ms. Farber’s appeal 
to our own humanity should not be 


limited to straights. Gays are often as 
guilty of the “If I don’t look, it won't 
happen to me” mentality as anyone. 
—J. Alan Cumbey 

Richmond, VA 


Prefab Sprout in Produce Section 


An experience | had at Gristede’s Su- 
permarket a few weeks ago has been 
haunting me ever since. | didn’t know 
where else to turn. 

As | pushed my cart through the 
juice and pasta aisle the Muzak 
stopped me dead in my tracks. | want 
the answer to one question: How did 
anyone even remotely involved in the 
Muzak industry get introduced to Pre- 
fab Sprout and what channels did he 
have to cross to get “When Love 
Breaks Down” turned into music-to- 
shop-by? And it’s not just limited to 
Gristede’s, | heard it atan A&P too. It’s 
gotten to the point where I’m afraid to 
shop. 

—Shelby Monroe 
Castine, ME 


And The Band Played On? 


Jimi Hendrix was blaring over my air 
monitor and | chuckled with delight as 
I read Tama Janowitz's piece on the 
Dirty Dancing thing [August]. What A 
Moment! 

I think you justifiably answered the 
question “What the Hell is A Dirty 
Dancing Tour?” Congrats for sticking 
it out ‘til intermission. | would have 
left when the so-called band pretend- 
ed to crank out James Brown?! 

—Lisa Gotwals 
Bloomington, IN 


Old But Not Short 


Now why would you put Jimmy Page 
in your list of short people [August], 
when he isn’t? Why are you always 
dumping on Zeppelin? Will | be 
forced to kick your butts into the next 
zip code? 
—Anonymous 
Athens, GA 


Atta Boy 


SPIN. The only magazine to truly cov- 
er hip hop. Pat John Leland on the 
back for me. Without your mag, I’d be 
forced to read Word Up or something. 
And Henry Allen’s Eric B & Rakim 
[Dec '87] article was terrific. 

I don’t know if you have any pull 
with radio, but we need a station that 
plays hip hop in South Bend, and we 
need it badly 

—Name withheld 
Osceola, IN. 


Beaten To The Punch 


Lam glad to see that you found Tracy 
Chapman July} before she explodes 
onto the pop (Suzanne Vega) scene. 
This lady has a lot to add to our under- 
standing of urban society. | just hope 
that she isn’t forced to mellow her 
tone to meet the demands of the 
public. 

—P. Skrabis 

Quincy, MA 


ERRATA 


Under the photo of Martin Gore and 
Andy Fletcher in the August Depeche 
Mode article, Martin Gore was mis- 
takenly identified as Alan Wilder. 


September's Summer of Conscience 
section neglected to credit Danny 
Schechter, Hart Perry, Rory O'Connor 
and Globalvision for their significant 
role in assembling materials and 
information. 


‘Aston Corbin 








David Goldner courtesy Queen “8” Prod. 
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Elvira, Steve Forbert, Hothouse Flowers, Viva La Vega, Why Music Sucks, Mojo 
Nixon, Fall Beach Reading, The Del Rubio Triplets, Johnny Thunders, U.K. Decay, 


dress, a huge pendulous chest, and the 
most endearing cleavage since the Grand 
Tetons. Don’t stop now. Imagine her with a wig 
of long black hair teased to the hilt and Vampir- 


E nvision a sexy woman in a tight, tight black 


ella-ish punk/horror makeup and a tempting, 


girlish, midwestern accent. Oh baby! Oh baby! 
Oh baby! Sound like your ultimate late-night 
fantasy woman? Well, she is—and her name is 
Elvira. Mistress of the Dark. What's even better is 
that she really exists and is accessable to all of us 
as a hostess of “Movie Macabre,” the ultimate 
horror movie send-up that originates from KHJ- 
TV in Los Angeles. What started as a cheap, 
quickie, local television show has turned into a 
national love affair, with the show now syndicat- 
ed in over 40 markets. And it’s all due to Elvira, 
whose official fan club members number over 
40,000 and who is about to release her first fea- 
ture film: Elvira: Mistress of the Dark. 
Cassandra Peterson, a mild-mannered freck- 
le-faced sex kitten by day, plays Elvira by night 
‘on the ‘50s and '60s horror shows on local televi- 
sion that employed the station weatherman or 
poss ing froulsh costume to introduce bad 
jorror films for the late-night teenage crowd. The 
reason for Elvira’s phenomenal explosion, from 
cult status in L.A. to guest star of “Saturday Night 
Live," MTV and Johnny Carson, is her mixture of 
humor and sex appeal. And what's more, Elvira 
is pure rock’n’roll. 
She left home the day after she graduated 
from high school in a red T-Bird convertible 
thinking she was Ann-Margret, singing ‘Viva Las 
Vegas” at the top of her lungs as she headed for 
The Strip to live out her life’s ambition: a Vegas 
Showgirl. Cassandra became, at 17, the young- 
est showgirl to hit Lost Wages. It wasn’t long be- 
fore the King himself noticed her charms. 
“| went to a party Elvis was having,.” Elvira 
told me from the de Beach house 
as she munched on breakf 





of a. good stud for her dogg} 
heat. 
“| ended up talking to El 


lan Anderson, Teen Tragedy Contest 


off great. | was a HUGE, HUGE, HUGE Elvis 
fan. The first present lever remember getting was 
a little record player with the single “Hound 
Dog” on it. The party lasted ‘til 8 or 9 the next 
morning. We were just joking away and having a 
great time. We were playing the piano and the 
two of us were singin« together—that’s when he 
told me to get the hell out of Vegas. He told me | 
was too young to be there, that it would warp my 
brain. | thought it was the end of the road and 
that | had achieved my goal in life. 

“But he kept telling me, ‘No, it's nowhere, 
You'll get to be in your 40s, your boobs start to 
sag and you're out of a job and what will you do 
with the rest of your life when your looks go?’ So, 
he told me to take singing lessons. Elvis was the 
only person who could have told me ‘Go take 
singing lessons’ and I'd do it. So | did.” 

Ididn’t want to press Elvira to say whether this 
advice was given during pillow talk, but | doubt- 
ed she was still sitting at the piano. Though she 
could have been. It was none of my business. 

Cassandra Peterson left Vegas for Rome 
where she was an extra in a Fellini movie and 
toured in a band singing American pop songs 
like “La Bamba” in Italian. Homesick, she re- 
turned and finally ended up in Hollywood work- 
ing as a TV actress. “| was always either the 
hooker, showgirl or bimbo. | was a deaf mute on 
‘Fantasy Island’,” she recalls, laughing. 

Sick of lousy roles, Elvira packed it in and gota 
job working temp while she waited for the right 
part. When it finally came she almost didn’t 
notice. 

“KHJ-TV was searching for a new horror host 
because Seymour, the other host, had just died. | 
turned itdown because | didn’t know whata hor- 
ror host was. | was from Kansas. We were too 
poor to have a horror hostess.” 

The job entailed walking out onto the standard 
scary set, telling some bad joke: icing the 
movie and then keeping the jaround 
when the film broke for comme! the job 
still didn’t interest Cassandra. 

“| didn’t go on the interview because | thought 
the job was being a clown and babysitting kids. 








Edited by Legs McNeil 


A few weeks passed and | was desperate for 
money. They still hadn’‘t found anyone, so | went 
‘on the interview. They called it a ‘Scream Test.’ 

“read this stuff they gave me and improvised 
with it, and they gave me the part. | went in look- 
ing like myself, which is red hair and blue eyes— 
kind of like Mary Poppins. The other girls were 
intimidating. They were dressed in black leo- 
tards, one had fangs put in by a dentist, vampire 
fangs. They all edo long, black wigs and stuff. 
| said to myself,‘Oh my God, this is terrible.’ One 
girl even said to me, ‘ You might as well go 
home, honey. | got the part’ 

“So, anywoy, | got the part. They told me | had 
to look like some kind of ghoul or ghost or vam- 
pire. The first way | went was to look like Sharon 
Tate in Fearless Vampire Killers. This pink sort of 
see-through, ghost-like dress. Real pale make- 
up, pale lips, like | was a dead person. They 
hated that and said, ‘No, no, no, al horror hosts 
have to dress in black.’ We went back to the 
drawing board and came up with this cross be- 
tween Morticia Adams and Ronnie Spector. Ron- 
nie Spector is really where we got the hairdo. It’s 
‘actually called the ‘Knowledge Bump.’ Nobody 
remembers it from the ‘60s, Bot that's really the 
term for that hairdo. I’m not kidding. 

“When | saw the sketch of the dress, | said, 
‘You've got to be kidding. They'll never let me 
wear that on TV. It’s too sexy’ But when | took it in 
for the producers’ approval, the only thing they 
‘asked me was to make the slit on the leg higher.” 

“Movie Macabre” was an instant hit, and over 
the following months and years it slowly crept 
across the country via syndication until Elvira 
was a living legend by age 32, Carson, Letter- 
man, “Saturday Night Live”—everyone wanted 
Elvira. And now she is finally making the jump 
from the small screen to the big one with her first 
motion picture, the story of a local horror hostess 
who returns to her home to pick up her inheri- 
tance so she can get her Vegas show together. 
Elvira: Mistress of | he Dark proves life imitates art 
imitates life 


—Legs McNeil 
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We cost more than a Sony. So why would you buy us? 
eee) 


It can’t be our name. Unless you’re an audiophile, you’ve 
probably never heard of Aiwa. It’s pronounced “I-WA.” 


We’re not easy to find. Not that we don’t want to be. But to 
keep Aiwa quality up, we keep production down. So 


there’s not a lot to Zo around. 


We don’t have a big spectacular ad campaign either. This 
is as exciting as it gets. 


So what is it that “people in the know,” know about Aiwa? 
We must be doing something right. 


It’s this: with the quality and size of our competition we 

can’t afford to offer you anything less than a mini- 
See 

miracle. 
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Here’s one of nine mini-miracles. They are the world’s 
first digital headphone stereos systems. Their tuners 
tune more accurately. Their tape players play 
exquisitely. The largest weighs just 8 oz. 


Obviously what we do is more important than what we 
don’t. Aiwa. What a difference! 
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; 66 Ithink the South has been haunted by 
| strange past,” says Little Stevie Orbit, 
| says Jackrabbit Slim, says the soft-spok- 
en, one-time Next-Bob-Dylan of the 
‘70s, Steve Forbert. “I've never wanted 
to make an issue of being from the 
South, but | do relate to elements that 
Faulkner wrote about, and Truman Ca- 
pote and Flannery O'Connor” 
“Haunted by a strange past” is an ex- 
pression appropriate for Forbert,a kid- 
faced lanky guy who used to drive 
truck for White's Auto Store in Meridian, 
Mississippi,and who, when White's went 
out of biz in 1976, decided to move to. 
New York City, where he landed himself 
a fop-15 hit, Practically as easy as that, 
| too, and thinking that was the way it was. 
supposed to be done. 





Te 


“Everybody says, '‘What happened to 
you?’ and you are haunted by i’ For- 
bert says in the hoarse whisper that 
characterizes his speaking as well as his, 
singing. “All the early press didn’t help; 
some of it was kind of—overblown. 
Things took off real quick and | didn’t 
have a chance to get myself grounded. 
That was something | had to deal with.” 

In 1988, six years have passed be- 
tween records for Forbert. Two weeks 
after the release of his fifth album, The 
Streets of This Town, he is relaxing in the 
quiet of Meridian, visiting his mother. ls, 
the fown of his birth, a town built around 
live ook trees and Peavey electronics, 
the town fram whose moonlight Forbert 
walked away inthe mid-70s to enter the 
spollight of CBGB's, exchanging the 
sound of katydids and snakes falling 
from trees for the opening slot on bills 
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Forbert did play up there, first in 
Grand Central Station and then in clubs. 
His 1978 debut album was distributed 
by a major label and stayed in the Top 
100 for months. But if his is @ Horatio Al- 
ger story, i’s corporate style. And if For- 
bert is Jed Clampett, this time Mr. 
Drysdale owns him. 

“What | thought would be a better sit- 
uation was worse,” he says, succinctly 
explaining six years of contractual obli- 
gations with Columbia, which wouldn't 
release him from his contract. “CBS is a 
very, very big record company,” he 
says, and you can almost here the hol- 
low echo in his voice 

Work on his fifth album (never re- 
leased) ground to a halt in 1983, and 
frustration began to build as days be- 
came years with no label support. For- 
bert continued writing songs. “Music is 
the thing that you can rely on,” he says. 
"ACT chord is a C7 chord. It was in 1920 
and it will be in 1990. The music doesn’t 
turn on you.” 

Perhaps recalling the title of one of his 
first album's songs, “You Cannot Win If 
You Do Not Play,” Forbert took to the 
road in the mid-80s, playing solo to stal- 
wart fans in small clubs—the way most 
people start their careers. 

“I started working up songs on the 
road, in out of the way places. | saw the 
small towns dying and the way people 
live off the beaten path, which doesn’t 
have a lot to do with ‘Enleriainment To- 
night’ or the Solid Gold Dancers or 
Sprite or Sunkist commercials. Behind 
all the media glitter advertising of the 
‘80s is the way regular people are trying 
to get along.” 

Streets of This Town is a comeback al- 
bum in a time of comebacks; it’s a sing- 
er-songwriter’s voice during the newest 
rise of the singer-songwriter. But the re- 
currence of the voice so innocent and 
fresh 10 years ago, so quiet so long, is 
far more than the capitalization on a 
past. 

“There's a photographer named Cla- 
rence John Laughlin and he’s got a book 
called Ghosts of the Mississippi. He 
photographed antebellum ruins along 
the Mississippi and he was expressing 
some of the same things (as 1), the in- 
tense location for those strange South- 
ern feelings, the guilt and mystery.” 

Steve Forbert isn’t bound by the 
ghosts of his past. He displays them out 
front, as inspiration, as subject matter. 
As songs. 


—Robert Gordon 
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’ Alive with pleasure! 


After all, 
3 if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


Box: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicatine; 
Kings: 17 mg. “tar, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report February 1985. 
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When Ireland hosted the 1988 Euro- 
vision Song Contest, a farcical mix- 
ture of Star Search and Miss World, 
director Declan Lowney opted to 
make a pan-European pop video. 
Traditionally, the contest winner 
becomes a hit in Europe and then 
plunges into terminal obscurity. But 
this year, Lowney knew precisely 
what he wanted: local heroes Hot- 
house Flowers. The plan was a 
simple one. The band already had 
a huge hit with “Don’t Go” and a 
busking tradition. Lowney wanted to 
combine the song with vital street 
scenes to produce a video with an 
edge. Once that was accomplished, 
he persuaded the five Flowers to 
spend two weeks criss-crossing 11 
European countries. 

“Once he convinced us that we 
were on the same wavelength,” ex- 
plains bass player Peter O'Toole, “it 
was very easy.” 

Indeed it was, as 200 million peo- 
ple saw the video on television and 
the re-recorded song became an 
enormous hit throughout Europe. 
Easily construed as a plea to a part- 
ing lover, “Don't Go” was, in fact, 
written for a friend dying from motor- 
cycle accident injuries. Singer and 
pianist Liam O’Maonlai says, “It’s a 
joy to sing. It’s a picture of life—not 
to leave it, basically” 

Formed on the back of a lifelong 
friendship between Liam, Peter and 
guitarist Fiachna O'Braonain, Hot- 
house Flowers first came to promi- 
nence in Dublin busking for rent 





Yori Lenquette 
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money as the Benzini Brothers. Add- 
ing drummer Jerry Fehily and sax 
player Leo Barnes, their rapid rise up 
the ladder of Irish rock was aided by 
a single “Love Don't Work This 
Way’’on U2’s Mother Records and 
solid touring that once included 22 
shows in as many days and inspired 
them to give up alcohol. 
O'Moonlai, a former all-lreland 
champion of the traditional drum the 
badhran, gives Hothouse Flowers 
both their sex appeal and_their 
depth. When he sings the Gaelic 
love song “Carrick Fergus,” the only 





accompaniment is the audience’s 
screams. 

American listeners will no doubt 
hear traces of The Boss on People 
(PolyGram), the band’s debut al- 
bum. But they should look further 
and recognize the Gaelic roots, the 
strains of Van Morrison, the echoes 
of “Too Rye Ay” Dexys, the influence 
of gospel, and the spirit of the 
band’s own heroes, The Waterboys. 
With this complex combination, Hot- 
house Flowers produce a modern 
version of white rock underscored 
by a darker soul. 
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AND SHOT Pool TIL MIDWIGUT, 


SUZANNE MAVE. 32. GRAND 


SUZANNE, KATE AND SINEAD. 
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They've also garnered a reputo- 
tionas hippies. ” "We are into natural 
things,” admits O'Toole. “I’m much 
more into being in the country than 
the city. And taking things easy. Get- 
fing up early and going out and 
breathing fresh air.” 

“| think it’s an insult to people,” 
says O’Moonlai, “that a lust ora de- 
sire for the countryside, the healthy 
life, the sea, should be put down toa 
vogue, an era or a title like hippy.” 

So why are their songs so caught 
up with moods, spirits and emotions 
and so stubborn in their refusal to 
discuss specific issues? And why do 
they dress like beatniks? 

“Well, we're basically five hip- 
pies,” says a stony-faced Liam, and 
then, along with Fiachna and Peter, 
he collapses into hysterics. 





—Tony Fletcher 


WEY MUSIC SUCKS 


‘Well, for a lot of reasons, not all of 
which can be traced to Sting. It is the 
question of the day. And it is batted 
around, in more obsessive detail than 
you'd care fo think about, in Frank Ko- 
‘gon’s fanzine, Why Music Sucks. An off- 
shoot of his Reader’s Poll ‘zine, Sucks is 
a collection of overwrought, pretentious 
and often dead-on incisive letters on 
‘the topic, woven together with Kogan’s 
responses to each missive, Issue four, 
‘out now under the title Why Mucus 
Slacks, is 67 single-spaced typed pages; 
it's a life's work to read the thing. 

Kogan, who seems to be on a mission 
to reconcile his love for the Stooges 
with his love for Teena Marie, writes 
things like, “Yes, | agree that Chuck 
wallows in the Us vs. Them rigamaroll 
(at least, he wallows in the ‘vs. Them’ 
part), but so do you and 1,” and real 
rock critics like Chuck Eddy say things 
like, “What I want Sante or Thompson 
of Sherman to explain to me is this: 
‘What alternate economic system would 
bbe more conducive to good rock’n’roll?”” 
In between, there lies the world. And 
for overthinking rock'n'roll so deeply, 
the contributors to Why Music Sucks 
capture a good, living part of it. 

Send submissions or four bucks to 
Frank Kogan, 3352A 26th Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94110. 





—John Leland 
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Shockingly 
Simple 


The first thing you'll hear about 
Michelle Shocked is the story of her 
discovery. Is really catchy. You'll 
love it. 

She was sitting around a campfire 
ata Texas Folk Festival, minding her 
own business, playing some songs 
‘on her guitar. Next thing she knows, 
a few months later, this English guy 
tracks her down and confesses that 
he made a tape of her on his Walk- 
man that night, took it back to Lon- 
don, pressed it on vinyl and called it 
The Texas Campfire Tapes. And, uh, 
the record had already hit number 
‘one on the British indie charts, 

Now she’s signed to PolyGram 
and has recorded her first studio al- 
bum, Short Sharp Shocked, a more 
polished display of her simple, R&B- 
ish, country folk songs. It’s cleaner 
than Campfire Tapes, but the theme 
is still basically the same: pain—and 
vengeance 

Which brings us to her life story, 
which is probably the next thing 
you'll hear about her. 

She was an army child, raised by 
her mother and stepfather, both fun- 
damentalist Mormons who forbade 
her to watch television or listen to 
records. She ran away from home at 
16, was homeless, was committed to 
a psychiatric hospital by her mother 
and later released when the insur- 
ance ran out (thus the name 
Shocked, as in “shell shocked”). She 
fled to New York, became disillu- 
sioned by its political apathy, went 
to Amsterdam, squatted and de- 
clared herself an ex-patriot, went to 
italy and was raped, returned to 
Texas and was jailed three times for 
political protest. And now she lives 
on a houseboat in London. 

No wonder she’s mad, On the 
cover of Short Sharp Shocked, a 
dogfaced cop in a helmet and leath- 
er gloves is holding her in a head- 
\ 23 while she screams bloody 
murder. It looks, God forbid, staged 
but the photo is credited to a San 
Francisco newspaper (Add then this 
brutal attack to the rebel's resumé.) 

“The point of all this for meis to get 
people to the live shows and spit my 
two cents worth of politics,” she ex- 
plains. Straying refreshingly from her 
folk predecessors’ darling doctrine 
of Marxism, Michelle calls herself 
“another knee-jerk anarchist” and 
even bears the anarchy emblem on 
the toe of her left hightop. 

If there were even one coat of su- 
gar on this girl, she‘d be much easier 
to swallow. This is, after all, America 
and we've fought long and hard for 
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our right to come home after work 
and see candy-faced babes with 
generous bosoms and squeaky 
voices squirm across the screen. 

The idea of the female singer/ 
songwriter seems to be mutating 
into its antithesis and instead of sex 
kittens, we suddenly have scruffy 
tomboys. Madonna was great. So 
were Tiffany, Stacey, Jodi, Vanity 
and the rest. But we were deprived 
of gut for too long. And we welcome 
the new troop: Michelle, Tracy, Toni 
‘and Sinead, who wear no makeup, 
have no breasts to jiggle and little or 
no hair to toss. 

But wait a minute. Can we really 


trust them? “Pretentiously unpreten- 
tious,” skeptics are snorting. What's 
with this bogus, hand-written note 
about the “Piney Woods of East Tex- 
as’ and squatting in Amsterdam in 
Michelle Shocked’s press kit? And 
come on, refusing to accept Poly- 
Gram’s $130,000 advance so that 
she could retain creative control? 
Gimme a break. 

You have to see her to know. She 
has this great smile and (forgive me) 
sparkle in her eye when she sings, 
and everybody feels all warm and 
happy. Campfire magic. The oudi- 
ence is dead silent. When she's fin- 
ished, they howl and she blushes, 


grins and twists a tuning peg on her 
guitar.“ This one,” she says in thick 
Texan drawl, “is for a New York City 
graffiti artist named Michael Stew- 
art, who was arrested and strangled 
inhis cell by four white policemen... 
They call that justice!”’ The audience 
howls again and she's off. Her voice 
is warm and reedy. Her songs are 
great, but simple—just like the peo- 
ple they're about. People like Leroy 
inherhit song “Anchorage,” people 
who keep it real low key and just say 
send a picture, Shel, and keep rock- 
ing girl 


—Celia Farber 
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Monica Dee/Retna Lid 


ELVIS DOESN’T LIVE HERE ANYMORE 


Mojo Nixon and Skid Roper contact the King on a Ouija board 


The wick is lit. Skid Roper and Mojo 
Nixon sit across from each other, at 
either side of the Quija board, Elvis’ 
picture stares down at the mystifying 
oracle to more thoroughly evoke his 
presence and spirit. The magic is at 
work. Skid and Mojo rest their fin- 
gertips on the indicator. 


‘SPIN: We want to know if Elvis ever 
wore a dress. 

Mojo: Oooh, man. Let's see if we 
can conjure this up. Elvis, Elvis, oh 
great one. Did you ever wear a 
dress? 

Skid: Maybe he wore Priscilla’s 
dress. 

The indicator starts to move. 
Skid: This thing is jamming now. 
Mojo: “Y.” What does that stand 
for? 

Skid: “ *Y’ do you want to know?” 
Mojo: Yes, | think Elvis did wear a 
dress. You know, there are video 
tapes. Elvis and Priscilla had one of 
the first home video things, and they 
used to videotape themselves play- 
ing these little sex games. Priscilla 
would wear this white underwear 
and pretend to be the nurse, and El- 
vis would pretend to be sick, and | 
want to see these video tapes. Elvis, 
come back, help me Elvis. 

You know what | want to know? 
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What does Elvis think about Jon Bon 
Jovi? 

The indicator moves. 

Mojo: “S.” Satan, | feel that Elvis 
thinks Jon Bon Jovi is Satan! Why do 
you think this, Elvis? 

Skid: He's talking a blue streak. 

The indicator moves again 
Mojo: “’S” again. | understand Elvis. 
Jon Bon Jovi is not only Satan, he 
sucks. 

SPIN: What was the worst job Elvis 
had, in any incarnation? 

The indicator slides to T, then O, 

then M, without Mojo even address- 
ing it. 
Mojo: Tom! Elvis’ worst job was 
working for Colonel Torn Parker. He 
was the one that screwed Elvis’ ca- 
reer up. Is that true Elvis? 

The indicator virtually flies up to 
"Yes." 

Mojo: Did Colonel Tom make you 
make those schlocky movies? 

The indicator leaves skidmarks on 
its way to “Yes” 

Mojo: Did Colonel Tom make you 
wear those funny suits? 

The indicator spins on its point 
‘over “Yes.” 

Mojo: Does Colonel Tom look a lot 
like the Pillsbury Dough Boy now? 

The indicator wavers over “Yes,” 
as if it’s laughing, 


‘SPIN: Ask him if it’s true that if he was 
still alive, he’d look like Dom 
Deluise. 
Mojo: Elvis, if you were still alive, 
would you look like Dom Deluise? 

The Ouija gizmo poises for the at- 
tack, thinks better of it and slides 
across the board to "H."” 
Mojo: Elvis is swearing. Hell no! So 
who would you look like Elvis? Who 
would be your role model? Who 
would you look like if you were 
olive? 

The indicator takes a leisurely 
stroll around the board. 
Skid: “O." He'd look like Oprah! 
He'd have nice wigs, his own talk 
show. 
SPIN: A question that's on every- 
‘one’s mind is, is Michael J. Fox really 
the anti-Elvis? 

The indicator nearly takes off into 
space, causing Skid and Mojo to 
summon up all their strength to eae 


iton the board. It starts drilling holes 
through “Yes,” then it spells out, “A- 
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O-F-RY” 
Skid: There's smoke rising from the 
board! 

Mojo: What advice does Elvis have 


for kids today? 

The indicator slides easily to “S.” 
Mojo: Sex? No, | think Elvis’ advice 
to the youth of today is shake you 
hips. think he's telling us we all have 
to shake our hips more. 

SPIN: Would Elvis “just say no” to 
drugs? 
Mojo: Would he just say no to 
drugs? Just say no to perscription 
drugs? 

The indicator slides to ““N.”” 
Mojo: Just say no to Dr. Nick? What 
about all these people who say they 
had your illegitimate children. 
There’s an organization called ICE, 
The Illegitimate Children of Elvis. Tell 
us about it. 

The indicator slides to “A.” 
Mojo: They're all my children. Every 
single one of them. How about the 
rumors that you're still alive, that you 
live in Wisconsin, that you live in Ja- 
pan, that you lost a lot of weight and 
you're a prisoner of your fame. What 
do you say about that, Mr. E2 

The indicator takes off. 

Mojo: The damn thing's moving 
now! “B.”" Could be bullshit. Could 
be Bermuda Triangle? 
Skid: If he’s still alive, how is he talk- 
ing to us? 
Mojo: Elvis is everywhere! 

—Hank Bordowitz 


eep hearing sounds 
in your head? Feel- 
ing beats deep 
inside you? 
Then it's time 
you worked it out. With Casio. 

Ourelectronic instru- 
ments give you all the support 
you need. For you to find 
yourself. Or lose yourself in 
the music. 

Take our new MT-240 
Tone Bank keyboard. The 
sound's so real, it's life- 
size, It lets go with up to 
210 different tones, 20 
auto-rhythms, on-board 
stereo speakers, and MIDI 
compatibility. A very 
mean board. 

Ear-opening lead 
rides start with Casio DG- 
series guitars. Not to men- 
tion the other moving 
music their presets and 
auto-rhythms put out. With 
built-in speakers and nylon 
strings that are always in 
tune, they put on one 





outrageous show. 
For a beat that'll set 


your heart racing, put the 
MT-520 on drums. Eight 
built-in drum pads let you 
pound out percussion 


your way. 
And when it comes to 
horns, the Casio DH-100 will 
blow you away. Its mouthpiece 
is sensitive to your every breath 
and its keys to your every touch. 
The DH-100 belts out six different 
sounds, has a built-in speaker 
and MIDI to let you control other 
instruments. Quite a blast. 
If music's an obsession 
for you, there's only one pre- 
scription. Casio. 
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Where miracles never cease 
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Even though there are three of them, 
the singing, guitar-strumming Del 
Rubio Triplets lead a double life. By 
day they make the rounds of hospi- 
tal and nursing home recreation 
rooms, their uniquely crafted vocal 
harmonies and homemade se- 
quined hotpants bringing cheer to 
Southern California Stine “The 
patients just absolutely adore our 
hotpants,” giggles rhythm guitarist 
Eadie. “Some of them call them 
Scanty Panties.” 

But before these blonde-bouffant- 
ed gals get a chance to let their 
hotpants cool down one degree, 
they're citybound for the flashing 
marquees of Hollywood. By night, 
the sisters become the toast of 
the beyond-trendy LA. art-rock 
scene—playing nightclubs, gellery 
openings and private parties for the 
young, smug and famous. 

Rumors around Hollywood credit 
songwriter/artist/club maven Allee 
Willis with “discovering” the triplets 
in adusty old box of demo tapes and 
photos. Willis, sources say, promptly 
contacted the gals and asked them 
to perform her hit “Neutron Dance” 
at the opening of LA’s Stock Ex- 
change nightclub, thereby starting 
them on a chain reaction of success. 
But that's only part of the story. Oth- 
ers cheer record producer Bill Rhea 
for spotting the warbling trio in a 
Long Beach venue and asking them 


LL BEACH 
READING 


What a time to be a “rock writer”. 
Videos rule. Dumb, trendy, art- 
knuckleheads have replaced primi- 
tive spastics as the new rock stars. 
Elvis songs are employed to sell dog 
food, “Born To Be Wild’ moves new 
cars. Max Headroom looms over 
the world’s shoulder, ever alert for 
kids using the incorrect soda pop. 
Even old hippies have gotten the 
spirit of the times by looking for a 
“corporate sponsor” to produce the 
Woodstock Reunion Festival. But, 
funny enough, rock'n'roll books are 
getting better. 


to record on album, giving them a 
creative alternative to lounge hell 
and the prune circuit. 

However, the triplets have a 
slightly higher opinion about why 
their debut album Three Gals, Three 
Guitars (Blue Yonder Sounds) finally 
made it to vinyl after their more than 
30 years in the music business. 
"God is our agent,” offers lead gui- 
tarist Mili. “He's more than getting 
us jobs, he’s inspiring us.” 

Their delivery ranges from silken, 
throaty voicings to what sounds like, 
well... munchkins. Bass guitarist 
Elena provides most of the lead vo- 
cals, while Millie supplies the only 
percussion—pops, thwacks and fin- 
ger-taps to various places on her 
guitar. 

Besides their various forays into 
the outer reaches of vocal harmoniz- 
ing, the Del Rubio Triplets have also 
traveled to various spots on the 
globe, touring India, Japan, Austra- 
lia and most of Europe as self- 
subtitled ‘60s “‘singsationalists.” Re- 
turning to take care of their sick 
mother, they would sing to her in the 
hospital. 

“It was very soft, mellow sing- 
ing—nothing screamy,” stresses 
Millie. “After she passed away, we 
gotthe very strong message that this 
was a vocation.” The gals soon saw 
the Beatles and decided to add gui- 
tars to their act, teaching themselves 


First there was “The Aesthetics of 
Rock,” then ‘‘Gulcher,”” Richard 
Melizer’s brillant, if seldom seen 
tomes of esoteric cultural criticisms 
and masturbations. They were fol- 
lowed by “Hellfire,” the Jerry Lee 
Lewis biography by Nick Tosches. It 
was without a doubt the best rock’n- 
‘roll book ever written. 

Now we have two new books by 
Tosches and Meltzer. “Cut Num- 
bers/’ the Tosches book, is pure 
rock'n'roll though it doesn’t have 
anything to do with music. It’s the 
Great American Gutter-Class Slea- 
ziod Novel of Godless human flot- 
sam all trying to get over on one 
another. The kind of book you al- 
ways dream about writing after 25 
beers and shots at the local piss pal- 
ace. The kind of book where you just 
wait for the characters to buy it or 
fuck up, so you can marvel at the ag- 
ony of it all. Get in and wallow in it. 
The spiral downtown is sometimes 
more gratifying in print than it is in 


real life. And a lot less damaging. 

Meltzer’s book, “L.A. is the Cap- 
ital of Kansas; Painful Lessons in Post 
New York Living” is a hysterical, 
dense, collection of diatribes 
against the Modern Mutants of 
Mollhand Drive. li’s the book we've 
been waiting to read ever since Ni- 
cholson’s partner said, “Forget it, 
Joke. It’s Chinatown” in Chinatown. 
Fuckforgetting about it, | wantto see 
it in all it’s hideous splendor. And 
now with LA. as the new cultural 
center of America, we can‘t keep on 
ignoring it. Meltzer peels away that 

rgeous tan and gets straight to 
the pus. Chapter heads include 
“Napalm Newport Beach,” “How | 
Survived the F---ing Olympics” and 
“LA. Benign: 36 Attractions Which 
Might Not Make You Sick.” 

i's about time our best scribes got 
away from the confines of the publi- 
cists whine and went straight to the 
heart of the pop culture nightmare. 

—legs McNeil 





chords and arrangements. They be- 
gan touring hospitals and playing 
lounges, eventually building up on 
800-song repetoire. 

Which is exactly what they did for 
over 15 years, until divine interven- 
tion intervened once again in the 
form of recognition from the Holly- 
wood glitterati, appearances on 
late-nite TV and Three Gols, Three 
Guitors. 

Between their various commit- 
ments, these days the sisters play 
over 1000 shows a year. Yet despite 
their recent recognition by the hip 
and the media, the Del Rubio Triplets 
all agree that they never want to 
stop playing hospitals—it’s too ful- 
filling. For the patients, “It’s like ther- 


says Elena. The triplets are 


apy,” 
aware that they're walking the line 
between the outrageous and the in- 
spirational, the young and the old, 
the hysterically funny and its darker 
underside. 

“All the young people say ‘We 


love you! You are such a fun show,’ 
Elena continues. “Almost what you 
call a funfest.” Yet later, her smile 
disappears and her gaze steadies. 
“Young people today are searching 
for something to grab onto. They 
come backstage and say, ‘You are 
such an inspiration’ That's our 
irump card with these young people. 
We're showing them life is never 
over. 

—Dana Mayer 


Jellery Kane 





Heads you win. 
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* FLASH 


ohnny Thunders is a rock’n‘roll 

Italian prince, Not the one who 

grows up to be king, but the one 
who lives in dissipated exile, legend- 
ary in the great capitals of the world 
for his noble instincts, his sullen 
smear-eyed entourage and his ca- 
pacity for exotic pleasures. Johnny is 
actually a very sweet and soft-spok- 
en guy. Just don’t touch his hair. 


R: Well John, man, you haven't 
changed. You don’t look any 
different, 

J: Healthwise | feel much different— 
not living in New York anymore. | 
mean coming to New York for two 
weeks is hard for me now. Too 
heavy, even . .. mean I’m too weak 
to be here even for two weeks | tell 
you. Too much temptation and shit. 
You know, living in Sweden keeps 
me healthy, productively writing and 
happy. I'm starting to really write a 
lot now. 

R: What's different about where you 
come from and anybody else? 

J: Well, | have a great education 
I've seen the best rock’n’rall bands 
ever. You know, I’ve seen just about 
every rock'n'roll band. | have a 
great education from that. When | 
was 15 | started coming to New 
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York, to Manhattan from Queens 
. The Fillmore, the Village Theatre, 
the Anderson Theatre. Yardbirds, 
Janis Joplin, early Who, Jimi Hen- 
drix. | saw Jimi Hendrix 10 times. 
R: Would you watch their fingers? 
J: No, | wouldn't watch their fingers. 
| remember the first time | saw the 
Ventures, right? That was right be- 
fors | learned how to play guitar. | 
saw them tapping their foot so fast | 
thought you had to tap your foot that 
fast to play guitar. | thought I’d never 
play fuckin’ guitar if that’s what you 
had to do. 
R: What do you think ought to be 
done about drugs? 
J: If they wanted to clean it up they 
could, but there’s just too much 
money in it now. Too many people 
are being paid off. They can’t stop it 
You can’t legalize it 
R: That's what | would do. 
J: Then it would be crazier than ever. 
Then it would really be like that mov- 
ie Escape from New York. | don’t live 
here, but when | come back here | 
can't believe the shit | hear. It’s in- 





Thunders Talks to Richard H 





credible. | wouldn't want to live here 
again. | wouldn’t want to have my 
child grow up here, that's for sure. 

R: Well, how do you now view the 
years when you were doing drugs all 
the time? 

J: Ah, well, | feel sorry for myself. It 
was a way to escape all the pain | 
had, from, | guess, being hurt by 
girls, hurting myself, you. know 
disappointments. How | let myself 
down in a lot of ways. But you got to 
come to grips with it and realize 
what's more important—your life or 
killing yourself 

R: It does seem like one of the main 
themes in your songs is loneliness 
and kind of anger at women too 

J: Yeah, there's a lot of bitches out 
there 

R: To me, Johnny, you're the rock'n- 
‘roll Jesus, out there being crucified 
for the sins of all your fans. You actu- 
ally used a giant cross in one of your 
stage productions, didn't you? 

J: If was pretty cool. 

R: I don't know, man. Now don’t you 
think it's dangerous to talk that way 


in interviews and shit, because peo- 
ple are always doing that—saying 
“Now I'm clean’”’—and nobody 
ever buys it, you know. Action 
speaks louder than words. 

J: Well I'll have this for the rest of my 
life. Even if I'm straight in 50 years 
they'll call me a junkie. 

R: There was a time when you posi- 
tively stood up for drug use, right? 
J: Not for anybody else, but for my- 
self. | never advocated it for any- 
body else. | never turned anybody 
on for their first time in their life or 
anything. 

R: Do you regret it now, or... 2 

J: | mean the education | had, man, 
was incredible. | don’t regret it now. | 
mean there are drugs being social 
and there are drugs being addictive, 
where you have to take the drugs 
every day, and being hooked on 
something every day is a full-time 
job. As you well know, Richard 

R: That's for sure. The thing about it 
that’s attractive, though, is that it dis- 
solves all your other problems. It 
consolidates all your problems into 
the one little problem of copping. 

J: | couldn't have put it better myself. 
R: You were kind of the rock’n’roll 
Dean Martin of heroin. You knew 
people were there to see you fucked 
up. 

J: I got fucked up because | wanted 
to get fucked up. If they came to see 
me fucked up, that's them. 

R: think of you as the secret, unack- 
nowledged source of alot of famous 
bands or guitar players. Stevie Ste- 
vens, for instance—that guy copped 
his whole fucking act from you: 

J: He. came up and jammed with me 
one Christmastime and | introduced 
him as a Johnny muppet. 

R: When you're approaching your 
40's, do you consider Country & 
Western? 

J: If that’s my fate, I'll retire first. 1'Il 
retire if | lose my hair or grow hair on 
my chest—the worst thing that could 
happen. 

R: Do you have plans to record your 
new songs? 

J: Yeah, | have plans to make a new 
album soon. | would like to get Dave 
Stewart to produce. 

R: Is your stage act, your stage atti- 
tude, different now? 

J: I'm trying to keep my mouth shut 
now. | thought about this last week- 
end—| better keep my mouth shut in 
New York. | scare away a lot of peo- 
ple like that. You know, I’m just nice 
little Johnny now. 

R: What made you so pissed off at 
women? 

J: They didn’t cook good enough. 
I'm Sicilian you know. My poor 
daughter, she'll grow up. | feel bad 
for her. You know how Sicilian |. am. 
I'm going to put her in karate school 
at 3 years old 


Roberta Bayley 











JAPAN AID 


‘What happens when some of the world’s best known musicians get together for a giant 
benefit concert and leave their PR people at home? Hardly anyone ever hears about i. 

That's exactly what happened when Peter Gabriel organized a major benefitconcertin 
Tokyo in December 1986 (to fund an ambitious peace project) that could have reached 
the scale—and the hype—of the Live Aid and Mandela concerts. Worried about losing 
control of the final product, however, Gabriel and Hart Perry—who had earlier directed 
the Making of Sun City video—turned down millions of dollars by major networks that 
were hoping to broadcast the spectacular event. No Coca-Cola or Reebok, ABC or MTV 
got a chance to bring this one into your living room. That was the trade-off. 

“Iwas asked a couple of years ago to try and bring some musicians together to help an 
organization called the University of Peace which is based in Costa Rica,” Gabriel ex- 
plains. “So | contacted Litfe Steven because of the Sun City project, which seemed to be 
the most effectively run benefit project | had come across.” 

Working under the premise that “peace is too important to be left in the hands of the 
politicians and diplomats,” their goal was to raise funds for a global computer network for 
the university, which had been created by the United Nations in 1980. Despite Japan's 
tremendous wealth, however, private charity seems to be a new idea there. But the combi- 
nation of rock’n‘rall and peace proved « novel, infectious idea to the youth of Japan. By 
the weekend of Dec 20-21, Jingo Stadium in downtown Tokyo was packed. 

“Don't look at this like charity,” says Little Steven. “Look at it like responsibility ... Peace 
means demilitarization, the environment, oppressive people—whatever it may mean, all 
of those things have to do with peace. I's our responsibilty as citizens of the world.” 

Steven didn’t need a hard sell to assemble the international lineup that included Lou 
Reed, Jackson Browne, Nona Hendryx, Howard Jones, Youssou N'Dour from Senegal, 
‘Stas Namin from the U.S.S.R., and a number of acts from Japan like Yoshihiro Kai and 
Takako Shirai & Crazy Boys. 

They called the concert “Japan Aid-Hurricane Irene” after Irene, the Greek Goddess of 
Peace. Once the noise complaints from the stadiums neighbors were overcome, ittumed 
into two days and nights of serious rock’n’roll—all 14 hours of which were broadcast 
throughout Japan. 

This month Virgin is releasing a full-length concert video of “Hurricane Irene.” The live 
footage of Gabriel's “Biko,” Little Steven's “Sun City,” and Lou Reed's “Video Violence,” 
‘among others, are interwoven with documentary-styled interviews that range from Am- 
nesty Intemational and Greenpeace members to victims of the Hiroshima bombing, 

Peter Gabriel, meanwhile, continues to be uncomfortable in his role as the organizer of 
much of the current activism in music—but his commitment runs deep and his message is 
clear. “l really hope young people get a sense that they can make a difference,” he says. 
“think this is the most important thing—that they don’t feel victims of the world, that they 
feel in charge of the world because its theirs to inherit” 





—Robert Keating 





HOLLYWOOD’S 
MOST NOTORIOUS 
MURDER IS NOW 
AMERICA’S MOST 
GRIPPING NOVEL. 


High intersty prove. Reading it aloud 
‘ould she your wie gleses"~ Enore Leonard 
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On January 15, 1947, the torture-ravished 
body of a beautiful young woman is found 
in a vacant lot in Los snaeler: The victim 
makes headlines as the Black Dahlia, and 
her murder sparks the greatest manhunt in 
California history. 

For over 40 years the case remained 
unsolved until, possibly, now. 


“Brutal and at the same time believable.”’ —The New York Times 





“Turgid with passion, violence and frustration 


jaginative 
and bizarre.” 


—The Los Angeles Times 
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Lately everyone has had something to say about John Lennon. 
But he always said it best himself. In this exclusive unpublished 
interview, the last word, appropriately, is Lennon’s. 


In the early spring of 1975, when this interview was con- 
ducted, John Lennon had moved back to the apartment 
he shared with Yoko after an 18-month binge of drink- 
ing and carousing with friends in Los Angeles. 

He was embroiled in deportation proceedings with 
the U.S. government, and in financial proceedings with 


his former manager Allen Klein. He had just had a No.1 hit “Whatever 
Gets You Thru the Night,” with Elton John, but his own career had 
reached a plateau, and he looked forward to a period of introspection. 
Having put the drinking behind him, he was about to begin a five-year 
period of withdrawal from the public eye. 


Why do you think the immigration people are making it so difficult for 
you to stay here? 
John Lennon: | am trying to think of his name, so | can give him credit for 
his quotes . . . He put it this way: ‘“It keeps all the conservatives happy 
that they are doing something about me and what | represent. And it 
i keeps the liberals happy that | am not thrown out.” So, everybody is 
Interview by happy but me. | am still being harrassed. Liberals don’t feel too bad 


Francis Schoenberger because | am still here. 
It seems to me that they really use you? 
Photographs by _ Yeah. It keeps all the other pop stars in line. In 
grap! Y case they get any ideas about reality. Keep 
Bob Gruen them in their place. They also hassle Paul, 
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George, Mick Jagger ... obviously 


Keith Richard. 


What does Elton John do—he is here 
most of the time? David Bowie? 

Elton John has a clean image. David's 
image . . . they probably haven’t real- 
ized what it is yet; it takes them a bit of 
time. Bowie, they probably just think 
he’s something from the circus. He’s 
never been busted and he didn’t get 
mashed up with lunatics like Jerry Ru- 
bin. And Abby my boy Hoffman. 


Are you still friends with them? 
Inever see them. They vanished in the 
woodwork . . . Jerry has been nothing 
but trouble and a pain in the neck 
since | met him. | decided, as he didn’t 
lead the revolution, | decided to quit 
answering the phone. 


Why do you want to live in New York 
now? Why in the U.S.? 

Because it’s more fun here. Some of 
the nasties think I'm here for tax rea- 
sons. But it’s hardly worth explaining 
to people. | only decided to live here 
after I'd moved here. | didn’t leave 
England with the intention . . | leftev- 
erything in England. | didn’t even 
bring any clothes. | just came for a visit 
and stayed. If | had wanted to do it for 
tax I should have informed the British 
Government; | would have gotten an 
amazing tax-refund for one year. But | 
forgot to—so | just ended up paying 
taxes anyway, here and there. If I'd 
only thought of it, | would have made 
a million pounds or something. In 
‘America, they should stop saying | do 
it for the tax. | like it here! Is anywhere 
better? 


Do the English get upset when you say 
that? 
The English tend to get a little“... 
you've left us!” They never say it, but 
you can tell it by the way they write 
about you. But, it’s too bad. The Liver- 
pool people were the same when I left 
Liverpool. Or when the Beatles left 
Liverpool. It was all “You've let us 
down!” You know, “You should stay 
here forever and rot mR 

I'm not really interested. | like peo- 
ple to like me. But | am not going to 
ruin my life to please anybody. 


What kind of life do you live in New 
York? It doesn’t seem like the kind 
you'd expect a star to live. 

Pretty normal. I don’tknow whata star 
lives like. 


Some live it up. It seems you don’t 
I don’t live it down. I’ve lived it down, 
played it both ways. Especially when 
you first get money—you live it up. | 
had all the biggest cars in the world 
...and I don’t even like cars. | bought 
everything that I could buy. The only 
thing that | never got into is yachts. 
So, | went through that period. 
There is nothing else to do once you 
do it. | just live however makes me 
most comfortable. 
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1 am too literal to write “Rock Your Baby.” | wish | could. | am 
too intellectual, even though I’m not really an intellectual. 


What makes you most comfortable 
right now? 
Peace and quiet, and a piano. It's all 
basically that. And occasionally spurt- 
ing out to some event. Just to prove I'm 
still alive. 


You said once on radio that your sepa- 
ration from Yoko was just a failure. 
What did you mean? 
Well, it’s a joke. They always say, 
“Their marriage was a failure,” at ev- 
ery divorce. Ours was the other way 
around; Our separation was a failure. 

We knew we would get together 
one day, but it could have been 10 
years. Like Natalie Wood and Robert 
‘Wagner—we could have gone that 
long. It was fate, or our decision, or 
whatever. | don’t know how it 
worked. 
We knew we'd get back together one 
way or another, buthad no idea when. 
We probably would never bother get- 
ting a divorce. 

Tmean, if you're living apart you are 
as divorced as can be. 


What if you wanted to marry again? 
I don’t think I'd ever bother. If this one 
didn’t work out, then it ain't worth 
bothering about. 


How is your relationship with May 
Pang now? I'm surprised she is still 
working for you. 

I just didn’t wanna “OK— quit!’ 


How does she handle it now? 

She's handling it alright. It’s hard to 
know, because I'm hardly spending 
any time with her. Any time at all, ac- 
tually. | don’t know . . . But what can 1 
do about it? She knew what the scene 
was from the start. There was no ques- 
tion... neither Yoko nor | left each 
other for another person. We just sort 
of blew up. Blew apart. And then sort 
of filled in . . . so as not to be alone at 
night. 

don’t wanna put May down. She is 
a nice girl. But she knew what the 
scene was. | was always talking to 
Yoko on the phone. | never went any- 
where without telling her. “I’m going 
to L.A.” And she said “Good luck to 
you.”” So, we were still good friends. 
We just blew apart. 

We didn’t even plan to get back to- 
gether. | was just going to visit her. 
And I visited her many times before. 

‘And | just walked in and thought “I 
live here; this is my home. Here is 
Yoko, and here isme...” 

The other time | visited we've been 


alittle . . . we've spent hours together, 
but | haven't been relaxed. The last 
time | went | just never left. 

It was the same .... | physically left 
Yoko in the apartment, but | didn’t 
leave her. And she didn’t leave me. 


Would you mind telling me how you 
live? How big... ? 

Itis a big apartment, and it’s beautiful. 
but it doesn’t have grounds ... you 
know, it's secure. 

‘And people can’t get in and say, 
“I'm Jesus from Toronto,” and all that. 
That still happens. 

Which was happening in the other 
apartment. You just couldn't go out 
the front door, because there would 
be something weird at the door. 





Why did you live in L.A. for a little 
while? 

The separation was physical as welll as. 
mental. Our only communication was 
really on the phone. | just went there 
to get out of New York for a bit. Trying 
to do something down there. But | 
spent most of the time drunk on the 
floor ... with Harry Nilsson and 
Ringo and people like that. And end- 
ing up in the papers . . . that went on 
for about nine months. It was just one 


Bob Gruen 


big hangover. It was hell. But that’s 
why | was there. 


Rolling Stone mentioned John Lennon 
“playing second fiddle...” 

That’s garbage. What second fiddle? 
I'm not playing second fiddle to Ringo 
when | play rhythm guitar. It’s all right 
for me to play rhythm guitar in back of 
Ringo's record, but if | play rhythm 
guitar in back of Elton’s record, or in 
back of David Bowie's somehow I'm 
lowering myself .. . | think they are 
good artists. And they are friends of 
mine, and they asked me to go and 
play. 

It’s like in the old days. Like Brian 
Jones is ona track of the Beatles years 
ago. And he played saxophone. In 
those days you weren't allowed to say, 
the record companies wouldn't allow 
it. So it was never mentioned. Every- 
body used to play on each other's ses- 
sions, but nobody ever said anything. 
Nowadays it’s always said. 

And Elton asked me to play on 
“Lucy.” He said, “I'm gonna do this 
song. I'd love it if you came and 
played.” He was too shy to ask me. He 
got a friend that we both have to ask 
me.. .And | said, “Sure I'll come.” So 
{went to play and sang chorus or some 
garbage. 

Why is it not belittling for Mick Jag- 
ger to sing in back of Carly Simon? 
Why am | some kind of God that isn’t 
allowed to do anything? It’s bullshit. 





How do you feel about people doing” 


covers of all those old Beatle songs? 

| love it. | was thrilled he [Elton] was 
doing it. People are afraid of Beatle 
music. They are still afraid of my 
songs. Because they got that big image 
thing: You can’t do a Beatle number 

. You can’t touch a Lennon song; 
only Lennon can do it. . . It’s garbage! 
Anybody can do anything. 

‘A few people in the past have done 
Beatle songs. But in general they feel 
you can’ttouch them. And there are so 
many good singles that the Beatles 
wrote that were never released. Why 
don't people do them? It’s good for 
me; it’s good for Paul. It’s good for all 
of us. 

And Elton would have had a No. 1 
record without me; he didn’t need me. 
‘And anyway, | was only Dr. Winston 
O. Boogie on it . . . ‘cause they wer- 
en’t sure; and we didn’t have time to 
get real permission 





What about going on tour? 
I think it would be a drag. | am sure I 
enjoyed parts of it, but not much of it. 
My decision was already made on 
touring, long time ago. | always 
changed my mind about things; and 
then everybody got angry, and said, “” 
. but he said...” 

I don’t know if I'll ever tour again; | 
can’t say. But just the idea of it... it’s 
just . .. you gotta pull a group togeth- 
er, invent a group. And then you gotta 
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From the hand of one 
‘Many of us remember John, 


of the greatest 
‘musician, rock-star, and poet. 


contemporary artists 
‘But John’s talents were boundless, 


and in 1970 he released the world 


of our time, 


John Lennon. 
famous “Bag One Suite” as a 


celebration of his love for 





Yoko Ono and world peace, 


Hasson/Diamond Arts is proud to 
present “The John Lennon Sculp- 
ture Series” in ‘cnstaliue dor’ 
These famous images, “Bag One” 
and "Baby Gran” ar hand cut into 
the finest German Wales White crys- 
{al and then layered with 23k gold. 
The crystals set ina custom base 
‘meade o the finest aan marble. 
Measuring 16 high and 12" wie, 
this truly unique work of at. 
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PARTY LINES 


vention but because there were already 15,000 

journalists and television reporters down there al- 
ready, and | was apparently the 15,001st, | was told 
that I could come as a Celebrity. | would be able to 
cover the convention and do anything | wanted to, 
even more, in fact, because | would be put with the 
group of other celebrities. 

By the time | got to Atlanta it was already late after- 
noon on the Monday of the first day of the conven- 
tion—and | got into a taxi and told the driver to take me 
to my hotel, which turned out to be around 40 miles 
from the center of downtown Atlanta. By the time | got 
myself together in the hotel and went down to get a taxi 
back to Atlanta, most of the day was gone and no taxi 
came and 20 minutes went by, until at last a man driv- 
ing a shuttle bus showed up and offered to take me 


\ was sent to cover the Democratic National Con- 


down to the convention center. 

“They say that $63 million are going to be spent in 
Atlanta for the convention,” he said. “I'll only charge 
you $5 to take you back to your hotel.” 

“What do you think of Dukakis?” | asked him. 

He said he had his doubts as to whether Dukakis 
was going to win, because the man was short. 


THE OMNI HOTEL AND CONVENTION CENTER 
was one of those huge modern complexes with glass 
elevators and an atrium with a shopping mall that went 
up 30 or 40 stories. Near the elevators were a group of 
women sitting at a table with large ‘Delta Airlines, the 
Official Airline of the Democratic Convention” signs, 
and so | asked one of these women how | could find the 
Swanton Room, where | would get my celebrity 
credentials. 


Tama Janowitz at the Democratic National Convention 


After 20 minutes or so | was in the Swanton 
Room, in a section of the hotel with various confer- 
ence halls. The room was set up with a number of 
tables, a bar with drinks and a couple of people 
sitting at a table covered with papers. | was given 
an orange pass; they explained that every day | 
would need another pass to get into the conference 
center, which was just across the way, and | would 
need a different kind of pass to get into the Omni 
Congtess Hall if | wanted to hear the speeches, but 
that they didn’t have any passes to hear the speech- 
es that night, and although they planned to get 
some passes for the celebrities to hear the speeches 
that night they could only let me have the pass for 
an hour, at which time | would have to return the 
pass to them so somebody else could go in, There 
were all kinds of passes, some just allowed the per- 
son to go into the lobby of the Congress Hall, some 
passes would get you down onto the floor itself, 
some were V.I.P. passes and so on and so forth. 


THE WORLD CONFERENCE CENTER GOES ON 
for almost a mile; ithas to be the world’s most poor- 
ly designed conference center. The second floor is 
down one flight of escalators, and for some reason 
the third level is down two flights of escalators but 
the first floor is down three levels. Nothing makes 
any sense. The rooms are marked with various 
signs, “Bell Telephone South,” “Coca-Cola,” 
“Young Democrats,” “DNC,” “Mayors’’—to get 
into any of the rooms it’s necessary to prove to a 
guard at the door of each that you have a reason to 
g0 inside. 

I've been sent to Suite 260 to meet up with the 
rest of the celebrity group, where I’ve been told I'll 
get a pass to watch the evening’s opening speech- 
es. It turns out that | know one of the members of 
the celebrity group—he’s a Hollywood Writer 
Boy, we have a mutual friend in common. He takes 
me around and introduces me to the stars: 

There's an actor who hasn’t yet acted in anything, 
but is the brother of a fairly famous actress. 

There's an actress from an important television 
sitcom. 

There’s a young male heartthrob movie star with 
a high-pitched giggle and a wet handshake. 

There's a serious young male actor who's made 
half a dozen movies, one of which got good re- 
views eight years ago. 

There's an actor who was once a famous child 
television star. 

There are two brothers, one of whom has acted 
on Broadway and a nighttime TV soap opera; his 
brother hasn’t yet acted in anything but plans to 
soon, The brothers, although they are American, 
resemble those two English twin gangsters, the 
Kray Brothers, Reginald and Ronnie, who were the 
terrors of London in the ‘60s. 

“We're going over to the Trustees’ Room,” the 
Hollywood Writer Boy tells me. “That's the room 
for the people who give $100,000 to the party. 
We're going to watch the speeches on TV and 
they're supposed to give us passes to go down on 
the Convention Hall floor. You'll come with us, 
right?” 

| follow along behind the group. The procession 
is led by their Group Leader, a frantic youth wear- 
ing braces and lugging a huge portable cellular 
phone in a suitcase. It’s fun being a part of the brat 
pack group—they come over to me and tell me 
they've read my books and admire my work. | feel 
like I'm getting to hang out with the cool kids in 
high school, an experience | never got to have at 
the time. I'm not sure what any of them are actually 
doing here, but that doesn’t seem to matter. 

But at the door of the Trustees’ Room they all file 
in, and I'm left alone outside with a guard who says 
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There's one man 
who seems 

to be everywhere: 
He’s got on a hat 
shaped like a wedge 
of Swiss cheese. 


my name isn’t on the list. “1 was just with the oth- 
ers,” I say. The Group Leader stands a foot away, 
on the other side of the guard, staring straight at me. 
We were just introduced five minutes before. The 
rest of them have already gone inside. A crowd of 
people have collected on my side of the guard— 
none of us will be admitted. At last the Group Lead- 
er waves his hand, allowing me to pass through. 

“Sorry for the mix-up,” he mutters in a surly tone 
of voice. 

The room has leather seats and resembles the 
first-class waiting room at an international airport. 
On one wall is a giant TV screen, ten feet high, and 
everyone sits on the carpeted floor and the chairs to 
watch the speakers on the TV screen. It’s hard to 
listen to any of the politicians, however, because 
the TV sitcom starlet is busy kissing the former child 
TV-star, very passionately, right in front of me. Ev- 
ery time they stop kissing she yells “Yeah!” in a 








Tawana Brawley, left, and the Rev. 
Al Sharpton came to Atlanta but 
failed to burn it down. 


loud voice, as if we're at a rock concert. 

The big speech of the evening is the one given by 
Ann Richards. She seems to have the advantage 
over the other politicians because she speaks clear- 
ly and simply, using concrete examples. She reads 
aloud a sad letter she’s received from a woman 
who works hard but still doesn’t earn enough mon- 
ey to eat in restaurants; she often prays her children 
won’t grow, because she can’t afford to buy them 
new clothes. The author of the letter doesn’t want 
anyone to feel sorry for her; she just wants to make 
her American story be known. “Isn’t Ann Richards 
great?” the serious movie actor says. “And she’s 
0000 sexy!” 

In the bathroom an older woman who's with the 


group—she’s helped to organize the Hollywood 
Women’s Committee—whispers to me that the 
woman nighttime television soap opera star is only 
there because she’s been having an affair with a 
senator. “She's come down here to try to change 
her image to a serious one,” the woman tells me. 

When | go back to the room it’s empty. There are 
1no passes for the floor of the convention hall left for 
me. 


THE V.1.P. LOUNGE IS LOCATED UP THE STAIRS 
right inside the Omni Convention Hall. A special 
blue pass is required to go up to it; it’s a kind of 
balcony that overlooks the people entering the 
convention hall. Platters of cheese, sliced kiwi and 
pineapple have been set up alongside giant loaves 
of bread—but the bread is just to look at—it’s like 
those giant fake loaves seen in the windows of deli- 
catessens. Off to one side is a hallway with two 
doors: a men’s room and another marked “Warn- 
ing! Danger! Do Not Enter! High Voltage!” 

Senator Kennedy, who has been standing with a 
group of seven or eight men, disappears down the 
hall. “Do they all go tothe men’s room with him?” | 
ask. 

“No,” I'm told, “that door marked ‘High Volt- 
age’—it goes out to the stage.” 

I'm sitting next to an actress who is trying to get 
into producing. “I came down because my boy- 
friend works for a senator, and so it was a free trip,” 
she says. “My boyfriend’s really pissed because he 
can’t getin anywhere—he hasn’teven been able to 
get into the congress center, let alone the V.I.P. 
Jounge—but when they see me, they let me in ev- 
erywhere. That’s what hap- 
pens when you've been ona 
soap opera! | have to keep 
looking for him; he might be 
down there.”’ She looks over 
the railing. “Oh God, there's 
my ex-boyfriend,” she says. 

One of the actors from the 
celebrity group comes up 
the stairs and over to our ta- 
ble. “I went to a really great 
soul food restaurant,” he 
says. “Believe it or not, Jane 
Pauley told me about it!’ 


EXCITEMENT IS HIGH ON 
the night Jackson gives his 
speech in the Omni Conven- 
tion Hall. It's so sad and 
moving; it’s exactly like be- 
ing in a revival meeting with 
a really good preacher. When he talks about AIDS, 
the camera moves in on a man in a wheelchair. 
When he talks about the homeless, the TV screen 
above his head shows a sobbing woman. “I under- 
stand,” Jackson says sympathetically. “I’m a work- 
ing person's person.” He talks about being 
adopted, being raised by his grandmother, that he 
was born in the slum but the slum wasn’t born in 
him. It’s the democratic process; the delegates on 
the floor wave their flags and their Jesse Jackson 
banners, they hoot their whistles. It’s like New 
Year's Eve with a whole year of new resolutions! 
Sixty-three million dollars is spent in Atlanta. Why? 
It’s true it’s a lot of fun to stay in a hotel, but if they 
simply had the delegates meet in the capital ofeach 
state, and conduct the whole business by phone 
+». or even by mail .. . that would be 63 million 
dollars that could be spent .on, oh, perhaps it 
sounds foolish . . .on feeding the homeless, or . . . 
but Jesse’s up there speaking, right in person. He’s 
reading off the monitor, his family clusters around 
him, the audience goes wild! But what is he actual- 
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ly saying? Is it something concrete? It's a sad and 
terrible story, and everyone feels truly, truly 
moved! What a night! Keep hope alive! This is no 
time for me to express my thoughts—it would be 
like going to a Bruce concert and complaining 
about the music. ‘Keep hope alive” . . . What kind 
of thing is this to say? It's like some religious slogan, 
butit’s probably a good sign that he’s nota commu- 
nist because wasn’t it Karl Marx who said some- 
thing about religion being the opiate of the masses? 
Still, why should all these sobbing people keep 
hope alive, on his recommendation, unless. . . un- 
less possibly he has some connection with Jesus 
Christ. And later, when | try to figure out what ex- 
actly specific Jesse Jackson has ever said, what spe- 
Cific solutions to problems, | can’t think of a single 
‘one . . . except for the one where he plans to turn 
‘over parts of Israel to the Palestinians. And what's 
the difference between that and giving arms to the 
contras? 


YELLOW SUBMARINE 


There’s a scene in Yellow Submarine where a 
character is trapped in a hallway with many doors 
and behind each door is a different world; some of 
the rooms contain fantastic and wonderful things 
and some are just horrible. Here all the rooms are 
the same. 


1.) At the Mayors’ Room I'm stopped at the door by 
a guard until a woman sitting inside sees me and 
gestures to me to come in. “Sit with us,” she says. 
Sitting at the table are a man mayor and a woman 
mayor; neither of them looks at me after being 
introduced. 

“What's this room for?”" | ask a man at the table, 

“This is the Mayors’ Room, where every night 
we have a party for the mayors,” he says. “We 
watch television—see, there are eight TVs in here. 
Do you want some popcorn?” He points to a big 
popcorn machine. “What about a hotdog?” He 
gestures to the hotdog steam machine. “There's 
cotton candy, too.” 

The woman who's invited me into the room tells 
me a story: there were two “in-house” photogra- 
phers hired for the convention, to take pictures for 
in-house party use. One of the photographers sold 
‘out to Time magazine even though he had agreed 
not to sell any of the pictures to outside media. 

The two photographers sawed a hole under- 


Mark Twain said to be 
vice president is not a 
crime, but nearly, 


neath the podium so that they could take exclusive 
close-up pictures. But since only one photographer 
could fit in the space, they're now having a fight, 
because when Dukakis speaks tonight, the photog- 
rapher who's sold to Time wants to make sure he’s 
going to be the only one getting exclusive shots. 

{tell everyone goodbye; the two mayors ignore 
me. Later that night, when I’m on the convention 
hall floor, the male mayor sees me and comes over. 
“1 didn't know who you were, before,’’ he says. 
“Do you know Julian Schnabel?” | say I've met 
him. “Because he comes from the town where I'm 
mayor!” 


2.) There’s a Foreign Press Conference taking place 
in a room downstairs. 
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“Excuse me, ma’am," a man asks as | go in, “Do 
you have a Press Pass?’” 

I shuffle my passes on a string around my neck 
and say “Yes” as | go in. Obviously whatever's 
going on in this room is top secret. 

Three politicians are sitting on a platform: It’s 
easy to tell they're politicians, because they have 
‘on greyish-blue suits of a certain indiscriminate 
style, really a lack of style, the kind of suit that 
would not improbably be worn by an insurance 
agent or Amtrak executive. Two of the three are 
wearing glasses, a kind of pseudo-aviator style of 
the mid-'70s. The most important politician says 
he's decided to give this foreign press conference 
because of the many requests from foreign press for 
interviews. “Please state your country affiliation 
before asking your question,” he says. 

“How does television affect you?” the English 
press asks. 

“| don’t like television and it doesn’t like me,” 
the most famous politician says. “The role of TV isa 
transcendant fact of American political life. Reagan 
knows this. Dukakis is at ease on TV. TV is now 
more available and dominant. The survey says 
people draw conclusions from TV. Any modern 
American leader avoids the discipline of TV at his 
peril.” 

Japanese: “Does the selection of the vice presi- 
dent affect the outcome of the election?” 

Answer: “It varies. Mr. Nixon picked an un- 
known neutral. Mr. Dukakis feels differently. Mark 
Twain said to be vice president is not a crime, but 
nearly. But now the role is evolving, A vice presi- 
dent can be helpful on the hill. Helpful within the 
administration. That’s not insignificant. A survey 
came out saying the vice president is much more 
important in American life than ever.” 

Swiss: “If you had been the president what 
would you have done in the Persian Gulf?” 

‘Answer: "I'm going to pass, as I'm not a 
specialist.” 

Other Man on Stage: “That issue has been com- 
promised out.’ 














Protests were confined to a parking lot across from 
the hotel center. 


3.) | overhear two people near the escalators. 
“Where's the Dukakis suite?” one says. 

“| don’t know, but there was nobody in the RJ. 
Reynolds suite. | had wine at the Andrew Young 
suite. | had Scotch at Belle South—" 

“There was fried chicken and meatballs at Jesse 
Jackson’s, but they were charging for drinks, so | 
left. Maybe I'm talking like | have the wrong atti- 
tude, but this is a convention ...” 


4.) |go into a room where a fund-raising meeting is 
in progress. 

“4, just want to say one thing,” a woman says 
from the stage. “Under no circumstances is any re- 
cruiting of funds to be done from corporations. | 
know that sounds difficult, but that’s the way it has 
to be. But | will say this: | was ata breakfast meeting. 
this morning and | sat next to a man who said that 
nobody had ever asked him for money before. So 
he wrote out a check for $100,000.” The room ap- 
plauds wildly. 

“Don't be afraid to ask,”’ the woman says. “It’s 
always better to ask for more money than less.”” 

Another woman gets up on stage. I just want to. 
explain about the $5,000 breakfast tomorrow 
morning. We have a special two-for-one offer. If 
you buy a ticket for the $5,000 breakfast, it will be 
considered a down payment on the gala ball to be 
held in each of your states. This is the only time this 
offer will be given. So please encourage others to 
buy a ticket for the breakfast.” 


5.) Ina room marked ‘Governors’ Club” hundreds 
‘of people are sitting around tables covered with 
half-eaten food. A young woman standing near the 
door stops me. “Isn't he so inspirational?” she says. 
“Without Jesse there wouldn't be this electricity. 


Continued on page 75 
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“Angel of Death” about the late Nazi 
War Criminal Joseph Mengele: 

“Auschwitz the meaning of pain, 
the way | want to die. Slow 

death, immense decay, showers 
that cleanse you of your life. 

Forced in like cattle you run, 
stripped of your last worth. 

Human life spread the Angel of 
Death, 400,000 gonna die.” 

Yeah, metal sure has come a long 
way since the days you'd stick your 
head into the fan and announce to the 
world, “| Am Iron Man’ in that gravel, 
staccato voice along with Ozzie on 
Black Sabbath’s “Paranoid.” But the 
temptation to challenge the gods, cor- 
rupt the innocent, take a stab at im- 
mortality, get laid and sleep late in the 
process has always been the main ap- 
peal of heavy metal. But it soon went 
from cartoon hero-worship and fanta- 
sy to the ultimate expression of cor- 
ruption. The message of the music is 
irrelevant, just as long as it is of the ul- 
timate extreme. It’s white-boy, mid- 
dle-class music feeding the warped 
desires of adolescent, masculine 
egos—adolation and revenge. For 
teenagers fucking with their own im- 
mortality, reinventing their own 
selves, heavy metal promises ultimate 
excesses of black and white extremes. 
Just the right shit for a bunch of wasted 
malcontents writhing in the hideous 
pain of high school, parents and the 
prospect of working for a living. And 
metal was always waiting for a band 
like Slayer to push the music over the 
edge into the frightenly free world of 
uninhibited evil. A place where, final- 
ly, kids could do no wrong. 


dirty blond guy who looks ecstatic that 
he didn’t get stuck working in the piss 
factory of life, starts to laugh as he re- 
members the early days. 

“My dad was one of those boss 
dudes who worked on B-1 bombers 
and all that crap. He used to drag us to 
the plant on days of open house, but | 
never wanted to go. So when I wanted 
to learn how to play, my parents 
fought me all the way. Until | moved 
out it was, ‘Why don’t you get a real 
job? Why don’t you do something 
with your life? Get married and have 
kids?” ... You know, get a job, get a 
life, get a house.” 

“Jeff did have a job for a while. His 
parents couldn’t understand why he 
spent all his money on one guitar,” 
Araya giggles, breaking in. 

“J had a job long enough to buy my 
first guitar,’ Hanneman smiles. 





Slayer began as four metal maniacs 
playing thrash in the Tom Araya’s par- 
ents’ garage in the suburbs of North 
Long Beach, California in 1982. The 
speed metal used to pierce the sounds 
of whining lawnmowers and tired 
businessmen snoring in their ham- 
mocks. But the cops always waited 
until they received at least five com- 
plaints before making their daily visit. 
Then they would listen to a few songs 
before saying, “Lower the music. It 
sounds cool but if you guys don’t low- 
er it, we'll get more complaints.” 

For the most part the neighbors 
were cool, except for this one elderly 
couple down the block. It wasn’t long 
before the band discovered that they 
were making most of the calls to the 


SOMEWHERE THE DEVIL IS LAUGHING 


The true story of a garage 
band’s rise to the lords of death metal 


Article by Legs McNeil 


They looked like two mass murderers 
on the lam. Two dirt-bag psychopaths 
in drenched T-shirts and jeans and 
matching long, stringy, wet hair. 
Looking like they were out to grab a 
towel and a beer, and then when they 
caught their breath—maybe defile 
somebody's daughter. Or mother. Or 
mother and daughter. 

“Sorry we're late but we couldn't 
get a cab. Why don’t they ever stop?” 
Tom Araya, Slayer’s lead singer and 
bassist, asks, truly perplexed. 

“Well you gotta wait for one that 
has the little light on the top lit.” 

“But we saw lots of them like that?” 
Jeff Hannemann, Slayer’s lead guitar- 
ist extrodinaire, addsa bit bewildered, 
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the two of them staring at me with eyes 
that wonder why everyone treats them 
so weirdly, | want to remind Araya, a 
happy-go-lucky Che Guevera looka- 
like, sans beard, how he was quoted in 
the Slayer press kit: 

“We scare people. The persona we 
project is dark and ominous. Maybe 
we scared them too much at first. 
Some people started to make up sto- 
ries about us. But that’s alright. We 
thrive on controversy.” 

Except when they needed to get a 
cab during a torrential downpour. But 
that’s the hard thing about being the 
premier death/devil metal band in the 
world. People take you seriously. Es- 
pecially when they hear songs like 


Sitting inside Soundtrack Studio just 
off Broadway in New York City with 
Slayer lead henchmen Araya and 
Hanneman, the thunder of the light- 
ning storm outside sounds like incom- 
ing artillery barrage. Every so often the 
lights dim, casting an eerie pale 
around Tom Araya as he explains the 
Slayer origins. 

“| have no idea what I'd be doing if | 
wasn’t in a band. Selling drugs. 
Crack.” He laughs. “When | was a 
kid, | planned on being in a band, | 
had nothing else in mind, so | took one 
shot and it happened. | used to play air 
broom when | was 10 or 11—music 
was always there for me. (You go 
through the parent thing, get a job, cut 
your hair.) | was like, ‘OK, I'll go to 
school, get a job, put my hair in a 
ponytail, just let me live my life.’ After 
I got a job and did what they wanted 
me to do, | said, ‘Now that | have done 
what you wanted me to do, can | do 
this music on the side?’ So | went off 
with that and then | quit my fucking 
job.” 

Jeff Hanneman, a tall, muscular 





cops. Slayer chose them as their first 
victims. They'd pushed the band to 
the breaking point. And Slayer is not a 
band to be fucked with. Theirs was a 
holy quest to become the fastest, fierc- 
est, most brutal and punishing broth- 
erhood on the front line of metal 
madness. And the only thing that 
stood in their way was a quiet, cantan- 
kerous, retired husband and wife a 
few houses away who couldn't hear 
the history that was being made. Just 
the noise. These goddamn elderly up- 
starts were bent on denying the world 
schizo-mega-velocity just so they 
could get some sleep and enjoy their 
“Golden Years’ in peace. But Slayer 
had other plans. 

It was one of those cool Southern 
California nights when the palm tree 
leaves rub together to produce a quiet 
moan. The sun disappeared into the 
haze of smog leaving a vibrant display 
of dayglow death, while out-of-work 
actors stared at Pat and Vanna on the 
tube, contempl: the rusty razor 
blades in the medicine cabinet. Inside 
the Araya’s garage the beers were just 














starting to percolate in the bands col- 
lective bad-brain when Jeff Hanne- 
mann opened the garage door and 
pointed his axe to the home of the el- 
derly interlopers. Bassist Araya, dual 
guitarist Kerry King and drummer 
Dave Lombardo, following Hannes- 
man’s lead, shoved their amps out 
onto the driveway, pointed the tools of 
destruction at their target, turned up 
the volume to 11 and on the count of 
four . . . blew them all to hell. 

It wan't a pretty sight. Within min- 
utes the suburban streets were filled 
with ambulances and paramedics and 
cops all rushing about trying to admin- 
ister cardio-pulmonary-rescuscitation 
to the victims of Slayer’s wrath. But it 
was to no avail. Dead on Arrival, both 
‘of them. Some say it was then that 
death metal was born. Or so goes the 
legend. 


“At the time, | was totally into punk,” 
Jeff Hannesman recalls crunching 
through the ice of the styrofoam cool- 
er searching for a beer. ‘I had just got- 
ten out of the Aerosmith, Judas Priest, 
late '70s metal type of thing, and | 
went right into punk. You name it, 
Black Flag, Sex Pistols, GBH, Exploit- 
ed... In fact, | had just shaved my 
head when I got out of high school,” 
he confessed, looking a tad 
embarrassed. 

“That was a nightmare,” Araya gri- 
maces just thinking about the ugly in- 
cident. “Your hair was long! He 
shaved his head! | looked at it and 
went, ‘Oh man, what the fuck did you 
do to your head!’ ” 


Eventually Jeff’s hair grew back 
enough for the rest of the bad to dare 
leave the garage. By then they had 
dropped the Iron Maiden and Judas 
Priest covers and were concentrating 
exclusively on original material. Stuff 
that grabbed you by the balls like Ste- 
ven King novels, horror movies and 
other ‘80s excesses. When the horror 
proved too tame, Slayer opted for 
songs screaming the blood lust of Sa- 
tan. The seductions of evil, real and 
imagined, became the band’s rallying 
point for bored, disgruntled metal 
heads throughout the world. Kids 
bored with the lack of guitars and stu- 
pid politics of punk, but addicted to 
the speed, rage and power of hard- 
core. Inthe early ‘80s, a bunch of Cali- 
fornia kids who went under the names 
Metallica, Venom, Megadeth, Merci- 
ful Fate, as well as Slayer began their 
own metal underground that relied 
solely on speed guitars and volume, 
compacted into the old heavy metal 
formula. 

Slayer released their first LP, Show 
No Mercy in 1983, followed by a 
three song EP, “Haunting the Chapel” 
in ‘84, Show No Mercy came in 85 
along with Slayer’s first U.S. tour as 
openers for Venom, who they pro- 
ceeded to blow off the stage night after 
night. When Metallica opened for 
heavy metal god Ozzie Ozborne, the 


underground metal scene finally 
found mass exposure. And with it 
‘came the major labels looking to grab 
up the best of them off of the indepen- 
dents. Everyone except for Slayer, that 
is, who almost nobody wanted to 
touch with a 10-foot pole. Even then 
Slayer’s lyrical content was an issue. 
Help arrived in the form of Rick Ru- 
ben, 25-year-old Def Jam label owner, 
the man who had brought rap to the 
world and had no experience in met- 
al. Ruben signed Slayer and prepared 
to release their third album, Reign in 
Blood, in ‘86, when CBS/Columbia, 
Def Jam’s distributors in the States, 
took a powder on the record, ostensi- 
bly fearing pressure from the PM.R.C. 
CBS wimped out and never bothered 
to call back to explain why they wer- 
en’treleasing the album. Ruben had to 
act fast; he made a deal with Geffen 
while Reign In Blood was being 
pressed, got the band out of their CBS 
commitments, and the album came 
out close to schedule. On Reign In 
Blood, Slayer had arrived; it was faster 
and heavier than anything their band 
or anyone else’s had yet recorded. 
Now, on their latest release, South of 
Heaven, the band decided to try 
something entirely different: singing 


“SING, | GUESS | CAN SING!” Araya 
laughs maniacaly in the same way 
Doctor Frankenstein screamed, “IT’S 
ALIVE!”’ 

You're going to be really sur- 
prised,” Araya gloats as the storm 
rages directly overhead and he fiddles 
with the massive control board like 
some mad scientist trying to connect 
his high-tech gizmos with the cosmos 
in order to breath life into his perverse 
designs. 

“We like to shock people. We write 
songs about what we like; we write 
lyrics about blood and death. And 
then afterwards, when we're talking 
to the press of the record company, 
it’s like, ‘Oh it does kind of shock peo- 
ple’ ‘Oh, what if a kid does kill him- 
self?’ We didn’t write it for the kid to 
kill himself, but he killed himself. 
What are you gonna do about it.” 

“1 have no idea why kids commit 
suicide. | guess all kids are potential 
suicides, That's the time when they're 
really vulnerable, when they‘re think- 
ing “Why am I here? What's my pur- 
pose in this world?” One little thing 
could make them snap. It might be our 
song that makes them snap when 
there's a million other things wrong, 
with them. But they have to find an 
excuse . ..Wanna hear some of the 
new album?”’ 

“Sure.” 

“What's the name of this song?” | 
scream into Araya’s ear as the 
speakers open up with waves of noise. 

“Mandatory Suicide’”’ he says with- 
out trace of irony as the song speeds 
along to its shattering conclusion. 
Outside the thunder roars as if in ap- 
plause and | know somewhere the 
devil's laughing. 
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DEVO say 
they've 
learned 

from their 
mistakes. 
Have they? 


Article by 
Joe Velazquez 


Photography by 
Chris Cuffaro 


“In the first film we ever made, called In the Begin- 
ning Was the End,’ says Devo's Jerry Casale, “what 
we were saying was that built into anybody's ener- 
gy, anybody's organized push to make it, is their 
‘own demise. We were laughing at ourselves and 
saying that about the outside world at the same 
time. It wasn’t a matter of being cynical—it was a 
matter of a sense of humor as part of the creativity.” 

n 1977, into a scene of look-alike, 

talk-alike, sound-alike musical revo- 

lution came D-E-V-O from O-H-I-O, 

newly-arrived spudboys from the cul- 

tural wasteland of Akron. “We sound- 

ed different, we looked different, we 
said different things,” Casale says now, dressed in 
the band’s latest uniform. “We weren’t coming 
from the accepted mythology of rock’n‘roll where 
it’s about conspicuous consumption, depraved 
sexuality and throwing TV sets out of windows.”” 

They arrived in Los Angeles and almost immedi 

ately gathered the groundswell of popularity that 
would culminate in a record deal. Claiming to be 
ordinary spuds—just like you and me—they 


ity the: beginning 


brought with them from the Midwest the concept of 
de-evolution. While attending Kent State Universi- 
ty as art students, Casale and his creative partner 
Mark Mothersbaugh had come across a charming- 
ly cracked theory that man had evolved from brain- 
eating apes. Devo introduced this theory in the 
lyrics of “Jocko Homo”: 


In the beginning now 

God made man 

But he used a monkey to do it 
Apes in the plan 

‘And we're all here to prove it 


Devo had looked around and seen the world de- 
evolving into something more primitive. They de- 
veloped that theory into a critique of technology 
gone awry. Curiously enough, their concept 
seemed made-to-order for the same system Devo 
was indicting. Ifit was impossible to tell which part 
of their project was hook and which part was bait, it 
would be simple enough in the end to decide who 
got swallowed. 
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Their plan had called for Devo to engage the mu- 
sic industry on their own terms and make concep- 
tual art in—or out ofthe process. “We wrapped 
‘ourselves in yellow plastic like McDonald's 
cheeseburgers from the very beginning,” Mothers- 
baugh said. “We liked to cross the line between art 
and outright advertising. We made fun of it by be- 
ing both subversive and being part of it all and just 
climbing right into the middle of it all.” 

Casale sees it differently—the band’s two lead- 
ers rarely share the same opinions. “The mytho- 
logy the press preferred to present about Devo is 
that we were incredibly clever, incredibly devious, 
incredibly deliberate and self-aware and that we 
were playing a game on the music business, hood- 
winking them, playing a prank on them. Now, of 
course, that has its inevitable backlash.” 

Considerations of any backlash would come lat- 
er. Devo was succeeding; their plan seemed per- 
fect. They had gotten a multi-album contract with 
Warner Brothers. Overnight, everyone seemed to 
know how to use the word Devo as both a noun 
and a verb. From the skateboard parks of Southern 
California to the punk clubs of New York, fans were 
immersed in the Devo mystique. Devo bridged the 
gap between punk and new wave without compro- 
mising in the direction of either camp. Even those 
with no interest in music got the word—if you were 
different somehow, somebody would probably 
call you too Devo, or Devo-ed out—as the band 
rode what appeared to be an impeccably timed 
media blitz 

Through an odd, almost heretical association 
with Neil Young—the star they had once called 
“the Godfather of Granola’’—they signed with one 
of the largest, most prestigious management com- 
panies in the business, Elliott Roberts’ Lookout 
Management. Not only were they recording with a 
company that could devote almost unlimited re- 
sources to the success of their records, but they 
were represented by the management firm that 
handled the likes of Bob Dylan, Neil Young and 
Crosby, Stills and Nash 

The first album sold half a million copies. The 
second, Duty Now for the Future, sold less than 
half as many. Devo was in danger of being seen as 
one-hit wonders, as a novelty act that had shot its 
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wad. Everyone knew the name, the way they know 
a corporate brand name like Ford or Toyota, but the 
new record was selling like an Edsel. Now, in the 
song “Smart Patrol,” the band sang: 


Afraid nobody around here 
Understands my potato 

I think I'm only a spudboy 
Looking for a real tomato 
We're the smart patrol 
Nowhere to go 


The spudboys had evolved into the smart patrol no- 
body was able to understand and they were already 
discouraged. 

Then, with the release of Freedom Of Choice, 

came the airplay and sales the band had expected. 
The single “Whip It” was sweeping the dance 
scene. Devo had always made short movies to ac- 
company their songs, but now there was a market 
for song-length videos and ‘‘Whip It” was perfect. 
Album sales jumped up to 1.1 million, Devo was 
back in command. 
Commercial endorsements filtered in and again 
technology seemed to play into the band’s hands. 
At the time their commercials for Honda scooters 
first aired, Devo seemed to be challenging yet an- 
other rock'n'roll taboo. Association with corporate 
commercialism—outside of the industry itself, of 
course—was typically deemed vile and somehow 
fascist. Once Devo pointed the way, however, rock 
stars who would never have consented to appear- 
ing in a commercial began clamoring for alittle air 
time of their own. 

The commercials ran their course eventually and 
almost as suddenly as they had become a house- 
hold word, Devo disappeared. The cause? It 
seemed to stem from everywhere and from no- 
where at the same time. It was the band, it was 
management, itwas the record company’s fault. Or 
it was personalities in conflict, or drugs, or the 
powers behind the scene. That any one person is at 
fault seems unlikely, but it is apparent that the 
causes revealed themselves from the very begin- 
ning. In the beginning, precisely as Devo had pre- 
dicted, was the end. 

“All we were trying to do was keep a kernel of 


what we started out with and not do the wrong 
things,’ says Casale today. “And what it looks like 
to the outside world, the way the media wanted to 
report it, is that we were ad men from Akron pulling 
a hoax on the world.” The smart patrol had out- 
smarted everyone, even themselves. Like a 
McDonald's marketing campaign, they had co- 
ordinated every aspect of the sale of their product. 
Their Club Devo marketed their industrial spill 
clean-up uniforms, their Energy Dome flowerpot 
hats, their plasti-form New Frontier wigs. They had 
consciously changed their look every album. They 
tried new ideas and experimented with new con- 
cepts, never letting the old ones grow stale from 
over-exposure. They attempted to fit into the cor- 
porate structure like an artfully molded plastic- 
marble cornerstone, but when things went wrong, 
they attempted one more change—went perhaps 
one de-evolved step too far. They tried to change 
their story to one of innocents misunderstood. 
What happened to Devo? Billy Gerber, who han- 
dled Devo's day-to-day management problems for 
Lookout, places the blame not on anybody's misin- 
terpretation of what the band was about, but on the 
members themselves, When the band first came to 
Los Angeles, “They did everything themselves, 
which is mistake number one. They didn’t trust any 
lawyers, they didn’t trust any managers and they 
didn’t trust any record companies. They thought 
they knew everything they needed to know about 
that.” 


“It's not that easy to warm up to them,” says Les 
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Schwartz, a former Warner Brothers publicist who 
worked with the band, ‘‘and with a record compa- 
ny that prides itself on how great they are and on 
what they can do for a band, when they are con- 
fronted with a band such as Devo that comes com- 
plete with a package, with an art concept—‘Here’s 
ourart, here's our concept, here’s what we want for 
publicity; you don’t tell us, we'll tell you what we 
want’—| think that puts a lot of people off. So 
think early on that might have been a sore point.”” 

“If this is your only thing in life,” Casale says, 
“you don’t want to throw it down the drain, or en- 
trust it to somebody else, or treat it lightly, because 
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all you have then is regrets.’” Of Devo's two philos- 
ophers, Casale is the purist; while Mothersbaugh’s 
inclinations lean toward adaptation—and to solo 
projects of his own—Casale is inclined toward 
keeping the Devo concept rigorous and uncom- 
promising. Articulate and extraordinarily intelli- 
gent as he expounds on Devo in the plush 
surroundings of a Santa Monica restaurant he 
brings to mind the words to “Red Eye’’: 


Only go around once 
Gotta quench that thirst 
Gotta grab that-gusto 
Gotta get there first 


“If you do something half-assed, you'll end up say- 
ing, ‘Wow, we should have done this and we 
should have done that.’ So in that sense maybe 





Devo didn’t do anything wrong. They just did what 
they did as well as they could’”—Casale tends to 
speak often of “they,” meaning the record compa- 
ny, the management, the fans, or simply anyone 
who is not of the Devo inner circle—‘‘and it got us 
as far as we got. If anything, what we did allowed 
Devo to be wrong on all kinds of levels. By trying to 
do something different and having it pretty com- 
plex you open up the possibility of being totally 
misunderstood.” 

Mothersbaugh’s home is nestled slightly above 

smog level in the Hollywood Hills, just a winding 
map-of-the-stars trip down into Hollywood from 
the top of the world. It’s exactly where a rock star 
might live. Seated at a desk decorated only by a 
computer and photos of his girlfriend’s band, he 
looks back at Devo’s methods with some reluc- 
tance. “This is the one topic you can really get me 
‘on because if | have regrets, it’s Devo business real- 
ly. It’s the way Devo business transpired. 
“Weld hear all the horror stories of otherbands be- 
ing split up,”’ he says, owlish behind thick glasses, 
“and we said, ‘We'll never let that happen to us.’ 
‘And we heard about bands getting fleeced by their 
record companies, and we said, ‘That won't hap- 
pen to us because we know better.’ 

Gerber sees it somewhat differently than the 


Devo leaders. “The things that they did wrong real- 
ly had to do with their preoccupation with being 
paranoid about everyone. The fact of the matter is 
you have to take a chance on people. And you 
want to take the most educated risk you can. So, 
you should interview a lot of people, find out as 
much as you can about certain representatives be- 
fore you sign a contract with somebody, because 
when you do, it’s binding. And that person is gonna 
be commissioning your income fora long time." 
There are still more views. “They had a really 
anti-rock stance when they came out,” says Genral 
Jackett, a former member of the band. “It was al- 
most as soon as they signed the papers to become 
legitimate and have records, they flip-flopped into 
totally losing the whole thing that started Devo. It 
was obvious the idea was no longer what was im- 


portant, but becoming big rock stars was.’ 

‘As ever, the truth lies buried among opinions. 
Designed to mesh with the mechanisms of the mu- 
sic business, Devo was soon struggling to keep 
from being consumed by the corporate machinery. 
Their concept was rapidly devolving into a game of 
Us vs. Them, of Devo against the world. Casale ap- 
preciates the irony of how quickly the Smart Patrol 
began looking silly. “Of course we were hoping 
that Devo would be commercial . . . but that was 
not the guiding force of the motivation at first. First 
it was to do what we did really well and then do it 
smart enough or take good care of yourself enough 
to try to make money. 

By now, some said Devo was a difficult band to 
work with. Typically—and this was especially 
ironic for a group that had established itself as an 
option to the usual rock’n’ roll stupidity—there was 
talk of a cocaine problem. “I have been around 
musicians who have drug problems and | know 
what it’s like,” Mothersbaugh says angrily. “Any- 
body that was involved in rock'n'roll . . . at some 
time experimented with drugs. But the difference 
between having a drug problem and trying some- 
thing or messing around with it for six months is 
pretty different.” 

““1ifanybody in Devo ever did drugs,’ Casale says 


in disgust, “it was like a light experimentation and 
never in any way figured into anything that made 
any difference, and certainly we're not even talking 
abouta fraction of the use of all the people who ran 
our business.” 

Their fourth album, New Traditionalists, seemed 
to prove the theory of de-evolution all by itself. The 
master tape started to disintegrate; they were losing 
the outside tracks and the high-frequency range. 
Looking back, Jerry feels the record company was 
less than sympathetic, but it’s difficult not to con- 
sider how it must have looked to Warner Brothers. 
They had signed Devo partly because the band had 
‘come across as high-tech wizards, wiser about the 
dangers of advanced technology than mere mor- 
tals. It was all something of a joke, but nobody 
found it very funny. 


“We heard all the horror 
stories of other 
bands being split up 
and we said, ‘That 
won't happen to us because 
we know better. 


an 


There was more going wrong than the sound of 
things falling apart. DEVO's last album on Warners 
was being readied for release when the relation- 
ship between the band and its management began 
to unravel. One week before the album was sched- 
uled to hit the stores, Gerber and Roberts decided 
to go their separate ways. The band was left in a 
management crunch at a critical moment. 

Mothersbaugh suddenly discovered that it didn’t 
even matter how the new record sounded. “I got a 
call from Les Schwartz the week our album was 
going to come out. He said, ‘Mark, there’s some- 
thing really wrong over here. There's this vice- 
president, Russ Thyret, and . . . we had a meeting 
on how to handle all the strategy for your album 
and this guy said, “Fuck this band—fuck these 
guys. [don’t want any of my people working on this 
album.”’’ 

“Les said, ‘He’s pissed at you guys. What'd you. 
guys do?’ I said, ‘I don’t even know who he is.’ 

“1 asked Jerry and he didn’t know who the guy 
was. We asked around and he had some ax to grind 
against the band. Something to do with business 
dealings, but neither of us had ever talked to him. | 
still to this day have never spoken to Russ Thyret. | 
know who he is now. | know he’s a vice president 
up there , but | have no idea why we never got 
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FOR BEGINNERS 
DJ JAZZY JEFF AND THE FRESH 


PRINCE GET STUPID 


O 
I 
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ackstage at the Run's House 

Tour at Long Island’s Nassau 

Coliseum, five hours before 
showtime, the D) Jazzy Jeff & the Fresh 
Prince posse, eight strong, has fin- 
ished lunch and is relaxing in their 
dressing room. Human beat box 
Ready Rock C has the clippers out and 
is shaving the side of Prince’s head. 
He's already finished Jeff’s hair. When 
they hit the stage they'll look clean, 
sharp. 

Momentary silence. Not accept- 
able. There's things to be said. Laughs 
to be had. Ready Rock C starts snap- 
ping on Prince's fashion faux pas. ““Re- 
member when Will was wearing, like, 
Christmas tree air fresheners from his 
belt loops?” 

“Nou didn’t know me in my 10th 
grade year,” says Prince, laughing. 
He's wearing a blue sweat suit, no 
shirt, sneakers, no laces. “You met me 
junior year, you didn’t know me in 
ninth and 10th grade. | had cowboy 
boots. I'd wear them with these flood 
pants and a trench coat with that big, 
collar, that dracula collar.” 

You don't become a b-boy over- 
night. L.L. Cool J used to perform in 
white go-go boots before Run and 
D.M.C. set him straight. And Run and 
D.M.C. used to perform in checkered 
sport coats and white pants before the 
Zeitgeist set them straight. You learn. 

Later, an hour before showtime, 
Run’s House—the three-month long 
package tour with EPMD, Jeff and 
Prince, Public Enemy and Run 
D.M.C.—is in effect. PE is back from a 
performance at the Rikers Island Cor- 
rectional Center. Run D.M.C. is back 
from a TV interview. EPMD has made 
the scene. In a hallway Russell Sim- 





mons, L.L. Cool J and Prince are being 
interviewed by a TV crew. “We're all 
public enemies,” says Simmons, “but 
Chuck D is public enemy No. 1. It 
scares people to death that he’s out 
there with his mouth open.” 

The camera moves to Prince, 
who looks serious. “What scares 
people—" 

“What scares them,” interrupts 
Simmons with an evil grin, “‘is that 
you've got no hair on the side of your 
head.” 

Eyes straight ahead, not a blink, not 
a pause, Prince replies, “And it scares 
me that your bad breath is burning the 
side of my face.” He continues with 
an explanation that rap is from the 
heart, and it scares people that Chuck 
Dis speaking his mind, and speaking 
the truth. Nineteen-year-old Will 
Smith of Winfield, Pennsylvania, an 
upper-middle class suburb of Phila- 
delphia, is playing the dozens and 
playing the spokesman. You don’t be- 
come a b-boy overnight, but you 
learn. And you get there eventually. 


Showtime. Inside the Nassau Colise- 
um they're standing on chairs, hands 
in the air, waving them like they just 
don’t care. “Y'all ready to have some 
fun? We're going to get stupid,” says 
Prince, who first got his nickname 
when his high-school teachers 
dubbed him “Prince Charming” for 
his ability to talk his way out of scold- 
ings. That Eddie Haskell tone is there 
in his rap style to this day. 

This summer DJ Jazzy Jeff & the 
Fresh Prince brought a blast of Youth 
Power to the pop Top 10 with a song, 
about what a drag it is to go shopping 
with your mom and get caught joyrid- 
ing in her Porsche with a sexy 12-year- 
old runaway girl. Cheek to jowl with 
regurgoid product from oldsters like 
Elton John and Chicago (worse yet, 
Eric Carmen) “Parents Just Don’t Un- 
derstand” was chart evidence that the 
dying beast we call pop music was 
looking for nourishment. HERE'S THE 
DJ, IM THE RAPPER (hip hop’s first 
double album, “More hip hop for your 
hip hop dollar,” says Prince), went 
Top 5. 

“Say HO!” calls out Jazzy Jeff, sli- 
cin'n'dicing beats with the unfatho- 
mable precision that won him the 
New Music Seminar DJ Champion- 
ship in 1986. “HO!,” everybody yells 
back. Prince bounds across the stage, 
asly, broad smile on his face, 

“Are you ready to do this?” Flavor 
Flav had asked Prince before the 
show. “We're gonna house you. You 
know it, we're gonna house you,” said 
Prince. “Shit will be torn up,” prom- 
ised Flavor. 

“Say HO! HO!” yells Jeff, working 
the jam. And everybody, screams. 


Behind every stark fact are layers of 
ambiguities, which is what makes life 
so much fun. 

Fact: DJ Jazzy Jeff & the Fresh Prince 
are suburbanites form South West 


Philly and Winfield. Prince's raps dra- 
matize the terrors of chasing girls, be- 
inga victim of Murphy's law, having a 
mom, and being stalked by Freddy 
Kruger. When they take the stage 
Prince says, “Y'all ready to have some 
fun? We're gonna get stupid.” He gets 
the crowd to throw their hands in the 
air. 
Fact: Public Enemy are suburban- 
ites from Long Island. Chuck D’s raps 
dramatize terrors of being blacker 
than black in police state Amerika. 
When they take the stage Professor 
Griff says, “The governments of the 
world are whorist devils.’” He gets the 
crowd to throw a fist in the air. 
‘Ambiguities: while DJ Jazzy Jeff & 
the Fresh Prince represent fun, fun and 
the suburbanization (read marketing) 
of hip hop they also represent good 
times as secret body liberation. Watch 
Prince smile his way through the vid to 
“Parents Just Don’t Understand” and 
believe that the revolution might be 
televised after all. Asa sitcom. Episode 
‘one: The Cosby kids borrow a car and 
go looking for good music and sexy 
people. Episode two: When caught 
and sensitively reprimanded they real- 
ize their smug-faced, asshole authori- 
tarian parents aren’t right all the time. 
Prince laid it out: Mom and Dad don’t 
understand. They can’t. Episode 
three: Members of the underground 
gather at Ferris Bueller's house. 


“‘Parents Just Don’t Understand’ is 
these guys right here and myself 
speaking about what goes on in our 
lives everyday,” says Prince. “Which 
is the same thing that every other rap- 
per does. The only difference is that 
more people can relate to the things 
that go on in our everyday lives than a 
lot of the other rappers. Now, right 
now for me, the most real group in the 
world is Public Enemy. No fronting, 
they say exactly what they feel, they 
speak their minds 100 percent. What 
goes on in their lives everyday, what 
they see, how they feel—that's it. 
Themselves. Listen to the album and 
you know us. Only difference is we're 
talking about different things. 

“Different things happen in Philly. 
so you rap about different things. In 
Philly it’s more of a fashion show type 
thing. It’s who has the best car and 
who has the funkiest sweat suits. Who 
has the stuff that other people don’t 
have. That's what it is: to have stuff 
that other people don’t have—like the 
nicest sweat suits and everything— 
more than how tough you are and can 
your boys beat up these guys. It’s not 
like that. We rap about different things 
because we have different things in 
our environment.” 


If Prince wasn’t a rapper he might 
be studying computer engineering at 
the Milwaukee School of Engineering 
or MIT, where he was accepted at col- 
lege. Smart, article, good looking, fun- 
ny, sexy, Prince is hip hop’s first pure 
pop star for a good reason. In his inter- 


view voice (polite, deep, measured 
tones) he explains how he first met 
Jazzy Jeff in January of 1986, when Jeff 
played a house party on his block: 
“Me and Ready Rock C, we used to 
drive around the city and just find bat- 
tles. Just drive around and you could 
tell when somebody'd be beatboxing. 
We'd pull up, hop out, battle any- 
body, anytime. Everybody kept say- 
ing, ‘Yo, there’s this guy Jazzy Jeff, you 
should get with him. Ready’s the best 
beatbox in the world, and you're the 
best rapper, and get with Jeff...’ So 
‘one night we got with Jeff at this house 
party, and we had this stuff called 
Pwew [PU? Phew?], which is canned 
fart spray, and we were spraying it into 
the fan and watching all the people 
run out of the party. We just bugged.”” 

Prince and Ready Rock C (Clate 
Holmes) were 17, Jazzy Jeff (eff 
Townes) was 21. Their first single, 
“Girls Ain’t Nothing But Trouble,” 
sampled the theme to “I Dream Of 
Jeannie” and was released about three 
weeks before Prince graduated high 
school. It was the best cut on their al- 
bum, Rock The House, which also 
featured the stupid def title track (on 
which Ready Rock C simultaneously 
imitates a Linn drum and hums the 
“Sanford And Son Theme”) and their 
own answer song to their hit, “Guys 
Aint Nothing But Trouble” (recorded 
with Ice Cream Tee). It sold about half 
a million copies. 

Which wasn’t enough. A year and a 
half later, out comes a double record 
(one disc of smooth, straight-tongued 
flawless hip hop—jams included— 
and one disc of scratching, rapping 
and beatboxing—more jams includ- 
ed) and a song addressed to “kids all 
across the land.”” 

“We wanted everybody who 
speaks English to relate to Jazzy Jeff 
and Fresh Prince,” says Prince. In a 
scene dominated by the black nation- 
alist radical vision of Public Enemy, 
that goal stands out as remarkably, 
well, populist. As in pop, as in popu- 
lar. Which DJ Jazzy Jeff & the Fresh 
Prince are. As in MTV icons, as in rec- 
cords sales of close to two million, as in 
their own information hotline (1-900- 
909-Jeff, $2 the first minute, 35 cents 
each additional minute—children, 
get your parent’s permission before 
~ . «oh, forget it), which you can call to 
hear them tell you what's up in their 
lives; stuff like the people at Disney 
are thinking about a sitcom about rap 
and called them to see if they'd be 
interested. 

“We're fun, basically,” says Jeff. 
“We get onstage and we like to have a 
whole bunch of fun. Laugh and joke.” 
In passing Jeff describes their style as 
“pop, humorous,” but later, when the 
word comes up again, Prince is un- 
comfortable, reacting to some free- 
floating anxiety about the dissolution 
of cultural identity: “Not pop. Defi- 
nitely not pop. Wrong word . .. Our 
music is definitely 100 percent geared 
to a black audience. The music that 
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we make, it’s coming from our back- 
ground. It’s real, it’s us. It’s not like we 
sit down, like some other guys, and 
say, ‘Well, we want pop radio to play 
this.’ Or, ‘We went this kind of person 
to listen.’ Anybody that accepts us as 
people will like my music. Or if you 
like my music, you'll like me as a per- 
son because they're one and the 
same.” 

The cash hungry pop music indus- 
try (as much as any p-mod theoretical 
mumbo-jumbo) ensures the inevita- 
bility of hip hop being sucked into the 
mainstream, but that doesn’t make Jeff 
or Prince any more comfortable as 
they feel the undertow tugging them 
away from home, authenticity and the 
honesty of their intentions. 

Which doesn’t mean cultural disso- 
lution any more than Chuck Berry's 
blues-influenced (not real blues) 
songs about school days, parental has- 
sles and trying to score with girls 
(songs that scored with—and were 
designed to score with—white teens) 
meant cultural dissolution. Challeng- 
ing their, uh, realness is about as stoo- 
pid as challenging the dopicity of their 
beats. 


Come showtime at the Colliseum, 
nobody's debating the merits of 
crossing over. They're standing on 
chairs screaming, and they scream 
loud for Jeff and Prince because they 
like Jeff and Prince, and that kind of 
pop pleasure is one of the few things 
you don’t argue with these days. 

“When you're coming up, you've 
got to struggle and you've got to cut 
your head off and explode your body 
to get applause,” says Prince. “But 
now the respect is starting to be there. 1 
always wondered why a group like 
Run D.M.C., they don’t have to say 
anything, they don’t have to do any- 
thing, all they have to do is step on 
stage and it’s chaos. And that comes 
from being accepted. To just walk on 
stage and there’s just total chaos 
from us stepping out there. We're 
starting to get there.”” 

—J. Allen Levy 


B-BOY READING LIST 


The Autobiography of Malcolm X, 
Malcolm X with Alex Haley 

Economics, Lawrence Phillip Nordell 
Soul on Ice, Eldridge Cleaver 

Luke Cage, Hero for Hire, Sion lee 
(Marvel Comics) 

Othello, William Shokespeare 

The Qu’ran 

The Greatest, Muhammad Ali with 
Richard Durham 

Black Boy, Richord Wright 

Three Negro Classics: Up from 
Slavery, Booker T. Washington; The 
Souls of Black Folk, WEB. Du Bois; 
ond Autobiography of an ex- 
Colored Man, James Weldon Johnson 


The Color Purple, Alice Walker 


—Doctor Dré 
(from the Original Concept) 
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THE CAMEO CUT 


A lot of people come up to me and say, “Yo, Kane, | got my Cameo,” and just stand 
there. | just smile and tell them to keep it up. 

Originally this haircut comes from an African tribe. It’s 400 years old, but the first 
person I saw with it was Larry Blackmon from Cameo. It's like an image for us; our new 
shirts have our logo on the back: a silhouette of a flattop. 

There’s really nothing else to say, unless you want to talk about the parts. I just had 
my last parts taken out, but when my hair grows back, have them put back in. A 
couple days ago, I had a star on the back of my head. Before that I had a K; before that! 
had steps. My friend Smooth’‘s got an arrow, and somebody had the shape of Africa 
done. The most interesting part I’ve seen is on Scott from the Jungle Brothers, who has. 
apine tree on his head. But as far as actual flattop haircuts, the coolest one is my danc- 
er Scrap’s. Cause his is real tall. 

I don‘t see where it really matters who had it first, Carl Lewis or Grace Jones. Neither 
of them looks as good with it as me. 





—Big Daddy Kane 





HOW TO 
TALK B-BOY 


beam me up, Scotty v imp, give me crack 

bite vt, steal 

bus this v imp, pay attention 

clockin adj, disturbed 

cold adv, intensely 

cole medina adj, down by the ultimate law 
crew n, group, band 

cuz n, homeboy or homegirl 

def adj, the standard of excellence 

def jam n, a great record 

dis vt, show disrespect toward 

dope adj, the ultimate b-boy fresh, incredible 
dukey rope n, fat gold chain 

dustin adj, too high or too drunk 

Flavavision n, the glasses of Public Enemy's Flavor Flav 
fly adj, attractive 

forty dog n, 40-o0z, bottle of Olde English 800 malt liquor 
fresh adj, new 

ill adj, negative 

knocka n, a pest 

the jam n, a good record 

James Brown n, the funkiest and most sampled man alive 
jimbrowski n, penis 

jimmy 2, colloquial for jimbrowski 

lampin vi, relaxing while others panic 

Louies n pi, Louis Vuitton gear 

megablast n, large breath of crack 

megas n pl, colloquial for megablasts 

much adj, many 

new jack n, rapper who got started after whoever is speaking 
nine n, 9mm pistol 

old school n, the original rappers (highly disputed class) 
Posse n, group of homeboys 

project gold n, huge gold hoop earrings 

raw adj, showing the essence of pure hip hop 
rock star n, crack addict 

sike n, dupe; interj, I duped you 

skeezed adj, laid 

skeezer n, woman, according to most rap artists 
slammin adj, dynamic 

slippin adj, on the downward trend 

snap n, a form of verbal jestering 

steel n, pistol 

stupid adj, creative; adv, very 

sucka n, person easily duped 

sweat vt, over-patronize 

tax vt, beat up or down physically 

trunk jewelry n, big gold jewelry 

wax vt, beat up or down in a dual of wits 
wildin adj, acting recklessly 

yo interj, the shout that gets the most attention 


—Doctor Dré (from the Original Concept) 





Jensen kicks. 


The sound ofa Jensen‘ car stereo doesn't just come out of 

our dash. tem odes. It screams. It roars with power and 

‘igh-tech eel le to turn your car into a beast that kicks up 
dust and dominates the highway. 


SJS-9000 RECEIVER. 60 watts of power. Instaloc™ tuning. 
24 presets. Dolby” CD ready. Pull-out anti-theft chassis. 


JS-6400 RECEIVER. 40 watts system power. CD ready. Dolby” 
Auto reverse. Scan tuning. 12 presets. 
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The most thrilling sound on wheels. 
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ith a defiant swagger, home- 
boy style '88 says, ‘Say it 
loud, I'm fake and I'm 
proud.” Gucci may be good, but fake 
Gucci is what's really dope. 

Want a Louis Vuitton rasta cap? 
Now there’s a culture clash for you. 
There's no use shopping for it on Fifth 
Avenue or on Rodeo Drive. You have 
tomake your way up to 125th Street in 


a 


yf 
Ba Etech) endbency 


his 30s whose clientele reads like a 
hip hop hall of fame: Run-D.M.C., L.L. 
Cool J, Whodini, Fat Boys, Salt—n— 
Pepa, Boogie Down Productions and 
Eric B. & Rakim (check out the covers 
to their Paid in Full and Follow the 
Leader albums to see some of Dan's 
most voluptuous outfits). 

For a price, Dan will take the boot- 
leg material of your choice, sprinkled 
with designer logos and turn it 
into the made-to-measure, 
color-coordinated 












rap outfit of your dreams. Like the 
white leather blouson and trousers he 
made for L.L. Cool J last year, with the 
mauve trimmings and MCM logos. 
With its distinctive phoenix logo, 
MCM is the German equivalent of 
Gucci. Ralph Lauren's Polo logo re- 
mains popular, as do Bally and Fendi, 
but the exposure that L.L. gave his out- 
fits pushed fake MCM past fake Louis 


"We RR 

i all started for me back in 
1980," says Dan. “I noticed kids in 
Harlem would buy Gucci or Louis 
Vuitton bags and cut up the material to 
make patches to stick on their clothes. 
The problem was that Gucci and Louis 
Vuitton were too conservative in their 
range of goods. Homeboys loved the 
material but wanted it to adorn jack- 
ets, hats and pants, not just bags and 





_ shoes.” 


Being in the fake-fashion busi- 
ness does have its problems. 
Already both Vuitton and 
MCM have raided Dan's 


Flavor Flav hops 
‘on the downbeat. 






shop and confiscated all materials 
bearing their logos. But Dan defends 
his use of bootleg materials. “The 
bootleg material is better,” he says. 
“The stuff | use is made out of leather, 
while these days Gucci and Vuitton 
use vinyl.” 

But why are homeboys so fascinat- 
ed by these design logos that were in- 
tended for haute bourgeoisie 


OMEBOY FASHION 


consumption? Dan puts it this way: 
“We take anything that symbolizes 
the upper crust and give it that extra 
street flavor." Rather than simply 
aping the lifestyles of the rich and 
famous, homeboys are recoding the 
trappings of affluence, caricaturing 
mainstream consumption, re-using, 
remotivating and retransmitting—the 
age-old game of youth subcultures. In 
many ways it’s the sartorial equivalent 
of digital sampling. 

The obsession with designer labels 
is nothing new. Only the names have 
changed: Vuitton instead of Phil Kron, 
Gucci instead of Brooks, etc. Toasts, 
the street poetry that 
many regard as 

the precursors of 
raps, always de- 
scribed extravagant 
clothing. “Mexicana 
Rose,” a popular toast 
from the '50s, names 
five prestigious cloth- 
iers in the first 24 lines. 
But what’s new is, at 
the other end of the spec- 
trum, a tendency toward 
military styles that reaches its 
ludicrous extreme with Public En- 
emy’s fatigue-clad, plastic Uzi-toting 
$1Ws. Troop, a franchise run by Kore- 
an immigrants and a Bronx business- 
man known widely as Jew Man, offers 
a stripped-down, pseudo-military 
look that marks a distinct break with 
previdus street styles. 

Where his ‘70s counterpart might 
have driven a Cadillac or Mercedes, 
today’s homeboy drives a jeep. Seven- 
ties street style meant silk suits and a 
pair of ‘gator skin shoes; in the ’80s it 
means a Task Force or Troop jacket, 
oversized sneakers and a beeper. Fur 
coats have given way to parkas or 
bomber jackets. In the '70s you 
dressed to show off; in the ‘80s you 
dress to get a job done. 


fe 


Hip hop fashion predictions for the 
coming month: Armored personel 
carriers will replace jeeps as the fa- 
vored mode of transport. Biz Markie 
will launch his own line of perfume, 
known as “Vapors.” Public Enemy 
will convert to Judaism and launch a 
short-lived homeboy tonsorial trend 
toward Hassidic paeus. And Run- 
D.M.C, will buy the late Liberace’s 
jewelry, —Frank Owen 











ack (1973) 

Richord Pryor’ frst movie, witha classic 
performance by Richard Williams. Best 
scene: Richard Williams is in the borber- 
shop, getting his shoes shined, and he 
soys, “All bitches is the some.” His man 
is siting next 1o him, because a pimp al- 
ways had his man with him, and he says, 
“That's right, kick i.” He's a Flavor Flav 
kind of guy. | showed that movie at my 
house, and five guys mouthed all the 
words along with Richard Williams. 


e (1983) 

There's so many b-boys around now try- 
ing to talk like Al Pacino in Scarface. It 
doesn’t mean they have to be bad, but if 
they were bad, who would they be? 
Scarface, because he had the balls. He 
had the most street attitude. 





erfly (1972) 

Great soundtrack by Curtis Mayfield 
The Mack is timeless. 

Tougher Than Le (1988) 
This movie has something fo ool 
everybody, Best scene: Jay stars telling 
Run ond D.M.C, about his dream where 
he's out in the desert, ond up comes a 
big black and gold Benz. He soys, “! 
looked inside, and there was def bitches 
inside. These hos was exotic. Yo, so! got 
in the car, and one of them pulled down 
my zipper and started getting busy. 
She's sucking hard, and hard, and hard. 
Then she bit it off” They're all quiet. 
Then Run soys, “That's fucked up.” 








r (1972) 

AAlPacino has got to have some gang- 
sters in his family or that lived next door 
to him or something. That attitude is not 
in any movies except his. 





le (1982) 

Busy Bee mn bed withthe girls, making 0 
“"B”" on the bed with the money. Fab 
Five Freddy's performance was great. 


e (1975) 

Peatie Wheatstraw, the devil's son-in-law, 
has the line, “I put my dick in the ground, 
tured the whole world around.” 





(1976) 

‘Aretha Franklin did the soundtrack, but 
Irene Cara's performance of the songs 
in the movie was a lot better than 
‘Aretho’s album. Everybody knows that, 


fies (1932) 

The best Iine ts when Jimmy Cagney 
says he couldn't shoot somebody 
because the guy was only 15. 
Humphrey Bogart pulls the trigger and 
says, “Well, he won't be 16.” 








oss II Street (1972) 

For the intro, when everybody gets 

blown away. You can’t ask the guy later 

why he reached for his shit, because 

everybody got killed. Don't do that 
—Russell Simmons 
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Daorathy Low 


AS AMETAPHOR 


n the song “Same White Bitch 
(Got You Strung Out on Kane)" off 
his new album, Schoolly-D raps, 
“Fuck school, school is getting chee- 
sier/Fuck work, my work is getting 
meesier/Fuck life, I'm tired of getting 
pleasier/I'd rather sell drugs, selling 
drugs is easier.” 





Hip hop 1988 is the era of the gang- 
ster, the hustler, the stickup artist. Or, 
as Chuck D from Public Enemy puts it, 
“We live in an era when every brother 
is not a brother.” L.L. Cool J, whose 
last album sold 2 million copies, calls 
himself ““a hip hop gangster,” and 
Just-Ice boasts of being “the original 
gangster of hip hop.” KRS-One ap- 
pears on the cover of Boogie Down 
Productions’ By All Means Necessary 
album carrying an Uzi machine pistol, 
Ice-T, who recorded the title song 


WHAT WE TALK 
ABOUT WHEN WE 
TALK ABOUT DICK 


People complain that all rappers ever 
talk about is the size of their dicks. Yet 
until Miami ond the West Coast come 
along, it was hard to find a rapper 
that actually broached the subject. The 
following are some of the rare records 
that size up: 


“Big D;” DJ KJ & MC Cooley C 
“"The Bitch Sucks Dick,’ Too Short 
“Blow Job Betty,” Too Short 
“Caught Up,” Chubb Rock 
“Diane,” Hostyle 

“D.S.L,;" Egyption Lover 

“Give Me Head Till I'm Dead,” 
Byron Davis and the Fresh Crew 
“Head, Booty, and Cock,” Two 
Live Crew 

“Simbrowski,”’ the Jungle Brothers 
“Mr. Big Dick,” Schoolly-D 
“Pump Up the Booty,” Fly Boys 
“Rap Dirty,” Blowlly 

“Sally That Girl,” The Gucci Crew 
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from the Colors soundtrack, took his 
name from the pimp/writer Iceberg 
Slim and uses an Uzi in a purple T as 
his logo. His songs include “Some- 
body Gotta Do It (Pimpin’ Ain't Easy)'" 
and “Squeeze the Trigger.” Not since 
the blaxploitation movie boom of the 
early '70s has criminal imagery been 
so widespread in popular culture. 

But the language of crime that runs 
through rap music is not crime as the 
rest of America understands it. Rather 
than portraying crime as a dark space 
of unreason, barbarism and savages 
outside the well-lit realm of civiliza- 
tion, hip hop’s gangster boogie con- 
tends that there is no distinction 
between Us and Them, between the 
law-abiding citizen and the law- 
breaker. From the dopeboy selling 
crack on the corner of 145th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue, to the Presi- 
dent in the White House, the whole of 
‘America is criminal minded. As Ice-T 
says, “All business is a crime, it’s just a 
matter of what's legal.’” 

Whatever happened to all those 
message raps of the early ‘80s, which 
portrayed crime as a social evil? 
Gone, to be replaced by a literature of 
e as a metaphor for total possibil- 
ity: crime as an image of a life without 
limits, where pleasure becomes more 





























acute as it becomes more criminal. 

Eldridge Cleaver proposed that 
black crime should be read as a force 
of resistance against an oppressive so- 
ciety. If this was true in the ‘60s, it's 
certainly not so today. Criminal imag- 
ery in rap does not oppose the main- 
stream at all, It instead creates a 
vicious, supercilious caricature of 
mainstream values, with all the liberal 
cant about honesty and fair play, truth 
and justice, brutally shorn off. 

Ina way, rappers like Ice-T, School- 
ly-D, and Just-Ice are really more yup- 
pie than yuppies. They push the logic 
of capitalism into hyperlogic to pro- 
duce an image of a hyperactive, 
hyperacquisitive, hypermaterialist, in- 
ner-city capitalism. This isn’t subver- 
sion, as so many leftist critics willfully 
assume. The rappers’ gangster imag- 
ery is, in the phrase coined by French 
writer Jean Baudrillard, “hyperconfor- 
mism’”: the simulation of the mecha- 
nisms of the very system that excludes 
them. 

It might be a shock to the average 
liberal’s nervous system to find that 
the likes of Schoolly-D are just like 
you and |, only more so. But after all, 
old man Rockefeller was a bootlegger. 


—Frank Owen 





Not Schoolly-D 





THE MEANING OF 


GOLD 


A lot of white people think that 
every rap guy with agold chainis 
saying he’s richer and better and 
more powertul. You don’t under- 
stand this, because it’s not part of 
your heritage. It’s not something 
that was born and raised in 
America. This goes back to Africa. 
The gold chains are basically for 





warriors. Right now, the artists in 
the rap field are battling. We're 
the head warriors. We got to 
stand up and say we're winning 
battles, and this is how we're do- 
ing it. So you should give us a 
break. You shouldn't try to make 


us you. 


—Schoolly-D 








David Hughes: 


Can Bruce Dern 
Save Mankind From 
Adam Ant? 





After the colossal nuclear 
wipeout, who inherits the Wee DGWE 
earth? Adam Ants crazed MWD? 
band of Charles Manson wor-f 





shipers, or hippie-magician | \ 


Bu j 
Bruce Dern’ flower children, @ 
who follow the great teach- 
ings of Emily Post? a 

finding outis all the fun ms ; S- = /:. 
in this tongue-in-cheek sci-fi “ian ecen ion picture With ply of smarts 


adventure, with action that “Thee 


makes Mad Max look like a 
tea party. 


At your video store now. 
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that is unimaginative.” 





cording to Bannah MacDan- 

iels, her son Darrell (D.M.C. 

of Run-D.M.C.) has a weight 
problem—he's too thin. “She wor- 
ries,” says D.’s dad, Byford. “She's 
like an Italian mama.” 

Well, mama has nothing to worry 
about, Though he’s cut down on his 
eating (“I don’t want no pot belly”), D. 
can still pack in a meal to rival any Fat 
Boy. The night before the Sunday | 
caught up with him, he'd scarfed 
down both fried chicken and chicken 
curry in a two-fisted act of poultry 


with sausages and meatballs with 
mozzarella and Ragu—the only dish 
missing today. But he'd phoned ahead 
and requested the macaroni and 
cheese. I like it. D. worships it. 

“| always start sweatin’ when | eat,”” 
he says, working up a feverish lust for 
his gravy-drenched plate. D. pulls up 
his black T-shirt and rubs his tummy, 
trying to speed up the digestion pro- 
cess. Sunday is the one time he pigs 
out, he says. Normally, he only has 
one meal a day and tomorrow he 
might have none—well, maybe tuna 





“Murder burgers and homocide fries/Ain’t made for us tough type of guys.”” 


warfare. Today, in the backyard of his 
family’s Freeport, Long Island home 
(where they moved from Hollis over a 
year ago), he lunched on a vicious ar- 
ray of barbequed burgers and franks. 
And now, Mrs. MacDaniels is laying 
‘out a sumptous spread of roast beef 
with carrots, mashed potatoes, mac- 
aroni and cheese, green beans, pick- 
les, Spanish olives, lettuce and tomato 
salad (with ranch and lo-cal French 
dressings) and Hoffman soda—that’s 
all. 


D. sets to work demolishing his 
overstuffed plate, hardly articulating 
anything except for an occasional 
belch. “Smile,” urges Dad. “He 
doesn’t have time to smile,” says 
Mom (who played the cook in the 
“Christmas In Hollis’ video—excel- 
lent casting). “What about gravy?” 
Mom says to me, sensing I’m a true 
paisan. “We like gravy on everything. 
‘What about macaroni? Try that, you'll 
like it.” It's one of D.’s faves, along 
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fish. “A lot of people eat for taste," he 
says. “I don’t. | eat for nutrition and 
evergy. | kind of hate food. Not food. | 
kind of hate eating. That's what makes 
me tired. 

“| used to eat squid, lobster tails, 
king crab legs, steamed clams,’ he 
says. “No more. But | still eat shrimp 
cocktail, broiled fish, vegetables...” 
You could gain weight just listening to 
this guy talk. 

The bell rings, and in stampede four 
of Ds friends who happened to be in 
the neighborhood. “Pull up a plate,” 
says D., and some of them do, drool- 
ingly. A lot of scraping and chewing 
noises, and D. lets out one last belch, 
to rival Mt. St. Helens. “Excuse me,” 
he says, vowing to do some sit-ups 
for penance later on. 

Outside, we all hop into scent-tree- 
littered cars and jeeps for a culinary 
tour of Queens and Long Island’s 
bestest, fastest and cheapest. 

The inevitable starting ground is the 


GUIDE TO QUEENS 


White Castle in Rockville Center, in 
front of which D. affects a Rocky/ 
Rambo pose and exclaims, “The king 
of this castle.” He goes: here about 
once a month, he says, on the way 
back from Manhattan clubbing. His 
usual meal is five regular cheesebur- 
gers and two orders of onion rings— 
the best onion rings in the world. “He 
can eat 10 double cheeseburgers,” D. 
says pointing to one of his friends, 
who grins proudly. This time we 
haven't even tried the 99-cent omelet 
sandwich—nothing. We leave White 
Castle with a rap: “Murder burgers 
and homicide fries/Ain’t made for us 
tough type of guys.” But they are, they 
are. 


The rap adapts at the Red Lobster in 
ashopping center in Valley Stream: “I 
ain’t no mobster/l love to eat lob- 
ster/No peas, please/Corn on the cob, 
sir.” A large, generic place more 
wooden than Ali MacGraw, Red Lob- 
ster’s specialty today is chocolate 
lovers’ dream pie. But D. and friends 
are more enticed by the crustacean 
lovers’ fantasies. “We used to love it 
here,” he says. ‘This was like a sec- 
‘ond home—every day. Then my fa- 
ther said, ‘Stop eating here so much 
because the butter’s not good for your 
heart.’ We choose not to stop in, 
though if everyone really had his way, 
| know we'd be sitting at a big table 
drowning ourselves in butter. 

Outside, D.’s friend Chris grabs his 
crotch as photos are taken, poses and 
says, ‘Speak into the mike.” People 
are circling D. from every direction 
hoping for an autograph. As we walk 
towards the car, we have to cross over 
a sprawling puddle of puke. “That's 
what Red Lobster food do to you,’ 
laughs one of the entourage. This is 





their rationalization for not going here 
that much anymore. 

Atthe brightly lit Pop and Kim Gro- 
cery, there seems to be a hundred peo- 
ple inside, and they all know D. “You 
look fat. Do some sit-ups,” laughs one 
of them. We're here to catch up with 


some “40 dogs” —40-ounce bottles of 
Olde English 800 malt liquor, which 
D. Considers liquid gold. “We never 
leave home without it," he says. “It's 
like American Express/And ittastes the 
best/Gotta be cold/ when you're 
drinking Olde Gold.” Pop and Kim 
keep it frozen—the coldest beer in 





New York. It’s almost worth risking 
the lighting. 

They have no rap for Wong's Chow 
Mein, a Chinese fast-food place in 
Laurelton—they’re too busy ordering 
and devouring to come up with 
rhymes (yes, by now Mama MacDan- 
iels’ meal is history, and they're emo- 
tionally ready to eat again). The motif 
here is shrimp. They order large, salty 
portions of shrimp toast, and (This 
guy’s concerned about cholesterol?) 
shrimp egg foo yung. It’s probably the 
largest group this mostly take-out res- 
taurant has ever served (There are only 
three or four tables) and easily the 
most shrimp they've ever cranked out. 
Stock in the shrimp industry is sky- 
rocketing as we eat. 

One of the D. posse says he'd love 
to be “one of those critics that eat food 
and review it and shit.” Someone 
Passes gas and it’s commented that it 
“sounds like you stepped on a duck.” 
“| gotta get my stomach pumped,” 
someone says. “Word up,” says D. 
They all pee in the street. 

The last food stop is Discount Bar B 
Q, which has home-baked pies, 
chicken, catfish, seafood, pork chops, 
beef, fried okra, stuffing, biscuits and 
cornbread, and on the same premises, 
a repair service for gas boilers, stoves 
and water heaters. Very little is con- 
sumed—only one slice of sweet 
potato pie, actually—though they all 
consider the repair service. At the 7- 
11, | get a coffee to restimulate, and D. 
gets Black Beat, People and National 
Lampoon magazines and heads 
home. “I was gonna see a girl,” he 
says, “but | think I'll lie down.” 


—Michael Musto 


Eddie Keating 


Start yourcareer by 
going topieces. 


If you’ve been trying to get 
it together, why not do what the 
pros do. Get it apart. 

The Yamaha* DXU System 
gives you a complete MIDI setup, 
component style. And enough 
musical firepower to take you 
well into the future. 

Unlike all-in-one keyboards, 
the DX11 System offers complete 





flexibility. So if you ever want to For the name of your nearest 

upgrade an individual piece, authorized Yamaha DX11 System 

you can. Without scrapping your dealer, call 800-333-4442. 

whole system in the process. You'll find it’s not so hard to 
And to help you get to where buildacareer after all. As long as 

you're going faster,the system — youhave the right pieces. 

even comes with its own how-to 


manual. Which is written entirely YAMAHA. 
inalanguage popular back inthe sas ruscmmn ih, deel Moralnes Br 
days before MIDI: English. pa a rhe Sclhag otter rp 
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DX1. The heart of your system is one of our most expres 


QX2I Sequenc 
passages on ail 


KS10 Yonudontneedion 
‘amp. These speakers are self 
powered and ready togo, 










nstruments. It has a large library of FM sounds, a" quick edit’ feature, and can generate eight different sounds at once. 


KM602} 
Pan for each) and two stereo outpi 


‘made easy, Lets you cu, paste and copy musical 
[DI channels 


0. Your music may have an interesting effi 
from digital reverb to digital distortion. And all 
effects can be edited to taste 


RX120 Your drummers tireless. With 38 PCM sampled sounds and 
320 preset rhythm variations. 





Enhancing the night, The intrigue of tastes achieved with 1 ounce of Kahltia, 1 ounces of vodka on 


the rocks. A classic, for good reason. Kahlua mixes excitingly in so many ways; we tell all in the Kahltia Recipe Book. } 
Do send for as many copies as you like. Kahlua, DeptA Ay PO, ei 230, Los Angeles, CA 90078-0230. * 

















Dorothy Low 








SHOOT THE GIPH 


Yo, baby! Yo, baby! Y'all must be crazy! Tha giph 
iz just game, used to get a girlz name and num- 
ber. I wonder, ian't dat disrespect to thoze of tha 
oppozite zex? Yes! Ladies, let'z put ‘em in check. 

‘Ontha way to the newzstation, my half brotha, 
Michelob, conducted an on da spot interview 
wit'a female on tha train. 


Excuze me Ms... I'm a correspondent for a lo- 
cal mag, and I waunna interview you. 

“Really, what’ next?” 

Well, first, I'd need yor name and... 

"You guyz are fulla @#$!, ya knoe dat?! Y'all 
lie so much, that girlz don't believe a word of it.” 

But I'm not lyin’, I really am. 

“Look, if you wanted to know my name, then 
ask me, don't be afraid.” 

Ahright, would you pleeze tell me yor name? 

“No, that's none of yor biznez!”” 


When the train stopped at BKLYN Bridge, she 
got off in a huff. No pain, no gain, he said. Buleev 
dat, Mickie! Whoze next? Tha fun haz jus’ be- 

gun, Bénz one, let’z get it on! Live frum 18th St., 
it'z tha return of Bénz Malone and tha uncompar- 
able Radio Talkshow. 


Hello, yor on tha phone! 

“Yo, tell ‘em my name iz shampu, soft and 
smooth.” 

Ya awready did, money! Tell us how you pick 
up chikz. 

“It depends on tha female, ya gotta analyz 
‘em. Since I drive an Alliance, I ask for direc- 
tionz, then say, 'yo baby, I ain't lost, I jus’ 
waunned t'uh get yor attention.” 

Reel slick, troop—whooz next? 

“My name iz Pretty Pimpin’ Will, don't werk 
an’ nevuh will. All I do iz sleep'n'dress, put tha 
girlz on tha comer 'n' let dem do tha rest." 

Dat’z lovely, I sure tha girlz jus’ love that big 
man talk, righ? 

“T got wun more thing t'uh say, all that junk 











food I'm talkin’, I learned it frum y'all(girlz).” 


Frum junk food, to kung fu, most males are jus’ 
too damn rude. Az a male, I'd say, it'z all a part of 
the game. When a relationship startz wit’ a lie, 
you live a life of lies. Slowly, yor dream world ro- 
mance becumz a masquerade. On Nov. 13th, 
you'll be removed frum yor place of residence, 
checkin’ into Heartbreak Hotel. "But, B6nz? Istill 
got some questionz left, let me make a take out 
order?!" Abright, go! 


Yo! Whoever want’ t'uh be on tha show, dial 
one, area code 212-tha-giph & make it quick. 
Hello, hello, dis iz Michelob! 

“Hi, Mickie!" 

Suave, what’z yor name and where ya callin’ 
frum? 

“Dis iz Utopia, frum Brooklyn.” 

Have ya ever spent a night at Heartbreak 
Hotel? 

“Yeah, it hurtz. My self-conscience was 
bruized. After that, I waz on tha rebound.” 

Thear ya, baby! It'z happend to d'uh best of 
us, 50 what! Hello, Talkshow. 

“Aye, yo! This iz da Joesterok, shootin’ tha 
giph.” 

What'z yor story? 
‘Once, I kicked it to this female & gave her my 
No.1. She waz fly and tha whole %@#$'. 
When she walked away, I looked back and I saw 
her throw my number in tha garbage.” 

How did it taste? 
‘Tt waz a hurtin’ feelin’, ya knoe, ’en I really 
liked huh, too.” 
‘She wazn't for you. Iuse ta think dat, tha cooler I 
am, tha betta tha hand, but tha cardz don't deal 
themselves. If ya waunna pay, ya gotta pay. Well 
that’z it, after this, I'm takin’ my girl to tha Po- 
conoz, so, tally-ho, I gotta go, check out tha 
Talkshow . .. 








—Bénz Malone 
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SALES AND RENTALS 


VIDEO REVIEW. the jeading home entertainment magazine, 
‘compiles the "Video 20" exclusively for SPIN. 


| 1 
ARIA 
Ken Russell, Robert Altman, others — Academy 
2 
JACK’S BACK 
James Spader — Paramount 














HOLLYWOOD SCANDALS AND TRAGEDIES 
MPI 
4 
| THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 
David Bowie restored — RCA/Columbia 








5 
PINK FLAMINGOS 
Divine Vestron — Image 





6 
AN EVENING WITH KITTEN 
Kitten Natividad — Rhino 
ui 
WITHNAIL AND 1 
Paul McGann — Media 








8 
THE IN CROWD 
Donovan Leitch — Orion 





9 
SCHOOL DAZE 
Spike Lee — RCA/Columbia 
10 
AMERICAN GOTHIC 


Rod Steiger — Vidmark | 


DUE IN STORES THIS MONTH 


it 
HISTORIA 


Def Leppard — Polygram 
2 


THE WALL 
Pink Floyd — MGM/UA 

















3 
CIAO ITALIA 
Madonna — Warner Reprise 


4 
HAIRSPRAY 


Divine — RCA/Columbia 
5 
SIGN O’ THE TIMES 
Prince — MCA 











6 
FULL METAL JACKET 
Matthew Modine — Warner 
7 
MUMBO JUMBO, 
Robert Plant — Atlantic 
8 
cv 
Peter Gabriel 7 Virgin Music 











ROY ORBISON AND FRIENDS 
HBO 


10 
NEW YEAR'S EVE WHIPLASH BASH 
Ted Nugent — Atlantic 








THE PERFECT MIX. ..KAHLUA 
AND YOUR FAVORITE VIDEO 


(epratig 








Chuck D of Public Enemy says hip hop 
records have become black America’s 
TV station, the only medium that re- 
flects the full spectrum of black experi- 
ence. In the last few years at least, they 
have become so much more: an explo- 
sion of musical and verbal language 
more volatile and immediate than any- 
thing television could handle. If there 
is devastating literature being created 
in the United States right now, it is 
probably on rap records, where inge- 
nuity, obsession and daring clash head 
on, spewing words and grammar in ev- 
ery direction. 
Some examples: 





Ya eatin death ‘cause ya like gittin dirt 
from da graveyard—ya put gravy on it 
Den ya pick ya teeth with tombstone 
chips 

And casket cover clips—dead women 
hips ya do da bump with—bones 
Nutin but love bones 

—Public Enemy, “Flavor Flav Cold 
Lampin’ 


Follow me into a solo, get in the flow 
And you can pitch it like a photo 
Music makes mellow, maintains to 
make 





But I don’t walk this way to portray 
Or reinforce stereotypes of today 
Like all my brothers eat chicken and 
watermelon 

Talk broken English and drug selling 
We got to tell it, and teach them real 


facts 
‘Melodies for emcees, motivates the The way some act in rap is kind of 
breaks wack 

I'm everlasting, I can go on And it lacks 


For days and days 

With rhyme displays that engrave 
Deep as X-rays 

Ican take a phrase that’s rarely heard 
Flip it, now it’s a daily word. 


Creativity and intelligence 
But they don’t care, ‘cause their com- 
pany’s selling it 

It's my philosophy on the industry 
Don’t bother dissing me, or even wish- 


—Eric B. & Rakim, “Follow the ing we 
Leader" Soften, dilute or commercialize all the 
lyrics 


I appear right here and scare "Cause it’s about time one of y'all hear 
And dare a mere musketeer it 

That would dare to compare And hear it first hand from an intelli- 
Put him in the rear gent brown man 

Back there where A vegetarian, no goat or ham 

He can’t see clear Or chicken or turkey or hamburger 
Get a beer, idea, or near steer ‘Cause to me that's suicide, self-murder 
Yeah Let us get back to what we call hip hop 
Sworn to be, wannabe, competition And what it meant to DJ Scott LaRock 
Trying to step to me, must be on a —Boogie Down Productions, “My 


mission Philosophy" 
Up on the stage is where I'm a gitcha 
at Can you feel it, nothing can save you 


You think I'm losing? Huh, picture that For this is the season for catching the 


—Big Daddy Kane, "Ain't No Half vapors 

Stepping” And since I've got time what I'm 
gonna do 

Some emcees be talking and talking _Is tell you how it spread throughout 

Trying to show how black people are my crew 


walking Well you all know TJ. Swan who sang 





CAR STEREOS 


ike fat, drop-top needles with 

four-wheel drive, the tiny Su- 

zuki jeeps ripped in and out of 
almost every street in Harlem and the 
South Bronx last spring, threading the 
narrow blocks and wide avenues with 
grey exhaust and black noise: Rakim, 
KRS-One, Rob Base, Kool Moe Dee, 
etc. Lately the jeep patrol—Wagon- 
eer, Raider, Montero, Suzuki—seems 
to have become passe, replaced by 
this year’s dopemobile of the young 
and murderous, the Alfa Romeo Mi- 
Jano: the $23,000 psn Level 
Edition. But pips ol contift: 5 
ues to dig dee, thes hbor 
hoods, via carstereos. The outrageous 
Alpine or Kenwood systems in the cur- 
rent generation of fly rides can soar 
into your bedroom and suck the sleep 
‘out of your head like a sonic Dracula 
with digital tuning. 

Itis believed by many people in the 
street (and in the offices of SPIN) that 
car stereos have surpassed boom 
boxes in cultural impact. Boxes seem 
to have played out their usefulness, 
and now lie rotting in the “Yo, this is 
whack’ anthropological junkyard 
along with headspins, the moonwalk, 
both Breakin’ movies, and Michael 
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Jackson’s glove. The young new jacks 
making $2000 to $5000 a day selling 
“jums" (or “jumbos,”' the big pieces 
of crack), wouldn’t be caught dead 
carrying a boom box, for fear they 
might be mistaken for the Wall Street 
messengers who lug the monstrosities 
around Water Street. Chumps on two 
grounds: because they're stuck with 
last year's disturber of the peace, and 
because they're probably hauling the 
thing over to one of said new jacks for Big Daddy Kane can say, “Just be- 
achanceto beam upto Scotty overthe cause you try to be bassin /Friday the 
weekend. And no businessman likes 13th I'ma play Jason.” ae 
tobe Confused with his cuistomers.Car )7 Car stereos are not just Ioud, they 
sacked also convenient for the: are violently loud, and:becomie even 
dopeboy who doesn’t want to explain more so in the middle of the night, 
to his parents how a bun flipper at when the dopeboys kick the volume 
McDonald's, who already wears a up to the bloody-eardrum level. Their 
gold rope chain thick enough to givea thunderous power distorts the bril- 
Mack truck tire traction in a blizzard, liance of hip hop, making it even 
has the money for a JVC the size of the _uglier to its detractors. In the minds of 
World Trade Center. The system in the _ many, Rakim and Big Daddy Kane be- 
ride stays outside. come more than just gangsters 
The reaches of a Kenwood— through a tape or CD booming out of a 
which, according to the carsalesmen! car stereo. In the humidity of a hot 
questioned, is now outflanking Al summer night, they furiously bum 
pine, Blaupunkt and Audio Vox— rush your head and rip your dreams to 
know no bounds. It can shoot through shreds like a crew of Freddy Kreugers 
a set of tinted windows tothe top floor _ in zootie Cameo coifs. 
of a housing project, or dart from one —Barry Michael Cooper 





corner on St. Nicholas Avenue to an- 
other on Eighth Avenue, quicker than 








on my records 
“Make the Music," “Nobody Beats the 
Biz,” well check it 

Back in the days before this began 

He used to try to talk to this girl named 
Fran 

The type of female with fly Gucci wear 
With big trunk jewelry and extensions 
in her hair 

When Swan tried to kick it, she'd al- 
ways fess 

Talkin’ about, “Nigger, please, you 
work for UPS” 

Since he wasn’t no type of big drug 
dealer 

My man TJ. Swan didn’t appeal to her 
But now he trunks gold and wears fly 
Bally boots 

Rough leather fashion and tough silk 
suits 

‘Now she stop frontin’, and wants to 
speak an’ 

Be coming to all the shows every single 
weekend 

To get his beeper number she be beg- 
ging please 

Dying for the day to get skeezed 

‘She caught the vapors 

—Biz Markie, “Vapors” 


Here it is 
BAMM 

And you say goddamn 

This is a dope jam 

But let's define the term called dope 
And you think it mean funky now, no 
Here is a true tale 

Why the ones the deal 

Are the ones that fail 

You can move if you wanna move 
What it prove 

It's here like the groove 

The problem is this—we gotta fix it 
Check out the justice—and how they 
mun it 

Sellin’, smellin’ 

Sniffin’, riffin’ 

And brothers try to get swift an’ 
Sell to their own, rob a home 

While some shrivel to the bone 

Like comatose walkin’ around 

Please don't confuse this with the 
sound 

I'm talking about ... BASS 

—Public Enemy, “Night of the Living 
Bassheads” 


‘She came behind me then she rubbed 
my back 

She started moaning and sai 
Jet's hit the sack" 

Went to my room because she was 
kind of bossy 

Girl broke buck wild and started play- 
ing horsey 

‘She showed pain but inside she felt joy 
Yo, she broke wild and said, “Ride ‘em, 
cowboy” 

Three o'clock on the dot, tired of bust- 
ing her 

Woke up in the morning to my record 
“You're a Customer” 

She left me a note, she called me the 
master, she said 

“Next time you have to be better, big- 
ger, stronger, and much faster” 
—EPMD, “Jane” 





“Yo, 
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Interview 
by Frank Owen 


Max Roach says the new 

Charlie Parkers are in hip 

hop. The inventor of 

modern jazz drumming 

celebrates the new 
eneration with wild stylist 
‘ab Five Freddy. 


Max Roach—legendary drummer 
with Charlie Parker, Miles Davis and 
Thelonius Monk; a key figure in the 
creation of the music known as be- 
bop; University of Massachusetts pro- 
fessor and recipient of a MacArthur, or 
“genius” fellowship; and now a col- 
laborator with Fab Five Freddy on a 
hip hop/bebop project—is screaming 
at me at the top of his voice: “I can’t 
stand it, | can’t stand it, | can’t stand it. 
Don’t talk no more. Just get the fuck 
out of my house, you racist mother- 
fucker, you supremist cocksucker.”” 
Roach lunges at me from across his 
living room as Fab Five Freddy tries to 
intervene: “Max, check it out. What 
he’s saying is right. Be cool .. . 

Yo, bum rush the honky. It wasn’t 
meant to be this way. Initially I'd come 
to Max Roach’s Central Park West 
apartment with Fab Five Freddy— 
writer; grafitti artist; rap video maker; 
originator and star of the film Wild 
Style; creator of one of the most wide- 
ly scratched records in rap history, 
“Change the Beat;”” and all-around 
hip hop renaissance man—to discuss 
the theory that hip hop is the new jazz, 
that there are profound historical links 
between what is happening in rap to- 
day and the bebop of the late '40s and 
50s. 

Things started out politely enough 
| contended that rap can hardly be 
considered some sort of racially pure 
music when homeboys sample and 
scratch not only traditional black re- 
sources like James Brown but also use 
the likes of Billy Squire, Led Zeppelin, 
the Steve Miller Band, Elton John, The 
Monkees (check out Run DMC's latest 
single “Mary, Mary’ if you don’t be- 
lieve me), Thin Lizzy, Kraftwerk, Boz 
Scaggs and the Rolling Stones. Given 
this, rap is hardly some form of purist 
folk music. In an era when George Mi- 
chael tops the Black pop charts, it’s 
obvious that all kinds of cultural mis- 
cegenation is taking place. 

Roach: The culture that’s come 
from black folks is the most profound 
sound of the 20th century. From Jelly 
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Roll Morton to Scott Joplin right up to 
hip hop, it’s all in the same contin- 
uum. Hip hop is related to what Louis 
‘Armstrong and Charlie Parker did be- 
cause here was a group of young peo- 
ple who made something out of very 
little. Louis Armstrong didn’t go to 
school; he was an orphan, he came 
from a poor section of New Orleans, 
he came from disenfranchised black 
people. He didn’t have the advantage 
of a conservatory education but he 
came up with something that affected 
the whole world. And the same goes 
for Charlie Parker. Hip hop came out 
of the city’s poorest area, out of miser- 
able public education, out of miser- 
able housing. They didn’t have 
instruments to learn on and take home 
and play, they didn’t have rhetoric 
classes to learn how to deal with the- 








atre, they didn’t have visual arts 
classes. And yet these people came up 
with a product of total theatre. On the 
visual arts side they came up with 
something erroneously called graffiti. 
On the dance side they came up with 
break-dancing. And on the music 
side, because they didn’t have normal 
instruments, they invented a way to 
create sounds with turntables, They 
came up with something that affected 
the whole world in terms of rhythm, 
movement, the spoken word and the 
visual arts. They joined the ranks of 
the Louis Armstrongs and Charlie 
Parkers because they created some- 
thing out of nothing. No one gave 
them any kind of direction; they had 
to do it themselves with the materials 
they had available. 

Fab Five Freddy: I'm the kind of per- 


Scott Heizer 


son, and | guess it’s bred into us, that 
thinks that you have to turn an appar- 
ent negative into a positive. That's 
what hip hop does and that’s what be- 
bop did. 

Why is it that the most startling 
pop music innovation of the ‘80s 
came from people so poor and 
disenfranchised? 

MR: Innovation is in our blood. 
We're not the kind of people who can 
sit back and say what happened a 
hundred years ago was great, because 
what was happening a hundred years 
ago was shit: slavery. We're not the 
kind of people given to nostalgia. We 
can’t go back and say we produced 
Mozart in 1800 such and such, be- 
cause we were slaves. Black people 
have to keep moving. That's why ev- 
ery new generation of black people is 
obliged to try something new. Every 
new generation of black folks comes 
up with a new innovation because 
we're not satisfied with the way the 
system is economically, politically 
and sociologically. Hip hop is one of 
those phenomenal innovations. 
When | go to a record company they 
always ask, ‘‘What you got new, what 
you got new,” because they know | 
can't do the same shit all the time. Ev- 
ery day is a new audition. And it’s the 
same with hip hop. Since | started lis- 
tening to it four or five years ago, it’s 
evolved at breakneck speed. The 
changes in the music are very radical 
and it’s changing all the time. Black 
folks are always saying,"Man, we 
gotta keep on getting up. Man, we 
gotta keep on getting up.” Every new 
generation of black people is going to 
come up with something new until 
things are equitable for black people 
in society. 

FFF: Just looking at the few years 
we've had hip hop, it’s grown to 
something where we now have gold 
records, But the beat and the attitude 
from the days it was going on in the 
schools and parks and people's base- 
ments are still there. But now we have 
people like Public Enemy who look at 
the form and see it as a tool, see that if 
you combine the right formula you 
have a powerful weapon that can en- 
tertain and educate and provide infor- 
mation as to what's going on in the 
streets and communicate at a rate of 
speed that’s never been seen before. A 
rap record can be made and brought 
to the public in about 10 days time 
and for not much money. That's the 
reason why the music grows so 
rapidly. 

Isn’t there a danger that by thinking 
of hip hop as the new jazz you give hip 
hop a sort of spurious, middle-brow 
respectability—the sort of sterile 
rspectability that jazz has these days? 
Isn‘tthe most valuable thing about hip 
hop the fact that it’s disreputable? 

FFF: | grew up ina house where jazz 
ruled. Jazz was always the highest art 
form in my house. My dad just wasn’t 
into contemporary music. Anything 
that got played on the radio he thought 





was garbage. My father had a position 
where beboppers were moving into a 
thing where they should logically 
have been the the great pop music of 
the ‘50s and ‘60s. | remember that 
when | got into hip hop | always 
thought that my dad would think it 
was garbage, too. But when he really 
began to hear what was going on with 
hip hop, he was able to see a kind of 
comparison, what Max calls a contin- 
uum. Not so much aesthetically, but 
in the kind of attitude that linked be- 
bop to hip hop: that sort of coming- 
on-hard, against-all-odds attitude. But 
also a sort of communal attitude. 
When Quincy Jones came to New 
York to throw a party for his son, he 
had L.L., Run-D.M.C. and Whodini 
‘come down. When Quincy saw what 
‘was going on he said, “I haven’t seen 
this kind of camaraderie since the be- 
bop era.” The whole interchange of 
ideas in the bebop era is like rap to- 
day; like we're all one big posse. 

People are always saying hip hop 
isn’t real music, it’s just noise. Were 
there any parallels to the way hip hop 
has been received by critics and the 
like and the way bebop was initially 
received? 

FFF: The initial reception of bebop 
and rap was similar. People tried to dis 
bebop by saying that the musicians 
were just into drugs and stuff like that. 
Itcouldn’t be music because the play- 
ers were drug addicts and perverts 
Bebop had that ilicit air that rap now 
has. | remember when hip hop was 
being created, we were the thing in 
black music that nobody wanted to 
deal with. | also remember reading 
about how when bebop was being 
created | think it was Louis Armstrong 
who called it “Chinese music,” mean- 
ing it as a dis. 

MR: And yet when Louis Armstrong 
played, other trumpet players would 
say, “All this shit he’s doing is wrong. 
He's not playing ‘music’. Hip hop is 
going through the same type of blud- 
geoning. It’s nothing new. People dis- 
missed hip hop as noise because they 
were thinking in a myopic way. They 
didn’t see the wider picture that music 
is a small part of the world of sound. 

FFF: Black music has constantly 
tried to rearrange that perfect balance 
by placing greater emphasis on 
thythm. Hip hop is an extreme exam- 
ple of this because it is all rhythm and 
little melody. 

MR: The thing that frightened peo- 
ple about hip hop was that they heard 
people enjoying rhythm—rhythm for 
thythm’s sake. Hip hop lives in the 
world of sound—not the world of mu- 
sic—and that’s why it’s so revolution- 
ary. What we as black people have 
always done is show that the world of 
sound is bigger than white people 
think, There are many areas that fall 
outside the narrow Western definition 
‘of music and hip hop is one of them. 
Max, you seem to be suggesting that 
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Buy an 
Sony CD player 
and get alot more 


than you paid for. 
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5 compact discs for the price of 1. 
Plus membership in the CBS CD Club. 


‘There's no better time to get a Sony CD player. By buying one now, you can take advantage 
of our new CD offer. Whether you enjoy rock, classical, jazz or anything else, its a great 
way to start your very own CD collection 


Between September 1, 1988 and January 31, 
1989, buy any Sony home, car or portable 
‘compact disc player and receive any 5 of 
the CDs listed below for only $12.98 along 
with membership in the CBS CD Club. Just 
mail the coupon below, together with a copy 
of the proof of purchase for your Sony Com- 
pact Disc Player and your check for $12.98. 


How the Club works: Every four weeks (13 

timesa year), you'll receive the Club's music 
magazine. In addition, up to six times year, 
you may receive special offers for a total of 














up to 19 buying opportunities. If you want 
only the Selection-of-the-Month, do nothing 
—it will be shipped automatically. If you pre- 
fer an alternate selection—or none at all— 
mail the response card, always provided, by 
the date specified. You will always have at 
least 10 days to make your decision. If you 
ever receive any Selection without having 
had at least 10 days, you may return the 
Selection at the Club’ expense. The CDs 
you order as a member will be billed at 
regular Club prices, plus shipping and 
handling. You are under no obligation to buy 
anything and may cancel at any time, 
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His first novel took 
six years to write and one 


Interview by 
Gisela M. Freisinger 


Photography by 
Neil Seilkirk © 





week to start a fuss. 


TOM WOLFE 


write the thing, which is far too 

long to spend on a book. It really 
is. | don’t know what's wrong with all of us 
now—we're so slow in writing. You look 
back at Zola, who hated himself for only 
doing 25 books in 28 years. 25 novels in 28 
years. And they're long—they're all about 
450 pages. Because his idol, Balzac, had 
done 90 books in 20 years. | think we have 
too many time and labor-saving devices. | 
think what slows us down is airplanes, tele- 
phones, word processors, calculators. Be- 
cause you can so easily decide, ‘You know, 
really should go to Los Angeles on Thurs- 
day. | have to see So-and-so.’ And so you 
get on an airplane, go to Los Angeles and 
waste three or four days. Most of these 
things could have been taken care of in a 
letter. And the telephone! Think of how 
much time we all waste—at least | do—on 
the telephone.” 

Tom Wolfe professes embarassment for 
his procrastination despite the inspiration of 
his 19th Century literary idols, but it’s only 
noticeable because he—with just a touch of 
vanity, perhaps—mentions it. After years as 
the most notorious New Journalist of all, his 
first novel, ‘The Bonfire of the Vanities,” has 
dismayed his doubters by anchoring the 
best-seller list since publication day. Sher- 
man McCoy, the central character—not to 
say hero—was originally a Manhattan writ- 
er when Wolfe wrote his first version of 
“Bonfires” as a serialization for Rolling 
Stone. It may have been modesty that made 
Wolfe change McCoy’s occupation to that 
of a Wall Street wheeler—or could it have 
been an author's urge to see his alter ego 
bump heads with a better-dressed class of 
people? 

“Ah, yes—vanity, vanity, all is vanity. 1 
got the title from Savonarola. Savonarola 
was the priest who ruled Florence for about 
three years in the late 15th Century. He was 
a religious fundamentalist and he had these 
sort of little Red Guard units of young 
Catholic zealots who he'd send to people’s 
homes to drag out their vanities—wigs, 
false eyelashes, whatever. And he built two 
enormous bonfires in Piazza della Senorina 
and they actually burned everything up. 
And then on the third, they burned up Sa- 
vonarola. They had enough of Savonarola. 

“And this idea of ‘The Bonfire of the 
Vanities’ as a title always stuck in my mind 
and | was determined that someday I'd 
write a book about the Bonfire of the Vani- 
ties but I didn’t know what it would be 
about. 

“Sherman McCoy's real sin is vanity, 
which is usually not even considered a very 
serious sin. It’s kind of a sub-category of 
pride. I mean, if part of the possessions of a 
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truly successful Master of the Universe 
is a beautiful mistress, he really just 
should have a beautiful mistress, just 
the way he should have an apart- 
ment he can’t afford and a car that 
costs $50,000 and so on. The whole 
story takes place in the atmosphere of 
the money fever in New York in the 
1980s and it gets to practically every 
character. They're inflamed by this— 
it gets to the newspaper reporter, it 
gets to the District Attorney, it gets to 
everybody. 

“didn’t want Sherman to be an evil 
person and | didn’t even want him to 
be a bigtime operator like Boesky. | 
wanted him to be a much more typical 
‘Wall Street figure which | think heis. 
He's not taking over companies or en- 
gaging in green mail or leveraged buy- 
outs and all these things. He's doing 
the day-to-day work and yet, never- 
theless, he has this swollen idea of 
what his life should be. And | think, 
really, that is vanity. Vanity is in- 
flamed in a period like this, where 
money js just in the air. 

“The investment banking industry is 
the largest employer in New York 
City. More people are employed in the 
investment banking industry than the 
garment industry, which used to bethe 
biggest industry in New York, and 
that’s one of the reasons that this mon- 
ey fever has been created. And | think 
itgoes all over the city. I'll never forget 
when | was in the Bronx doing re- 
search, seeing these boys, thirteen- 
years old in the South Bronx, wearing 
these metal pendants and chains 
around their necks. At first | thought 
they were peace symbols because 
they were these metal circles with up- 
side-down lines in them, you know, 
the peace symbol, the anti-nuclear 
symbol. And | said, ‘This is interesting, 
these boys are so civic-minded, 
they're against nuclear weaponry,’ 
and so on. And | looked more closely 
and saw they were Mercedes-Benz 
hood ornaments that they had stolen. 
Because the drug dealers drive 
them—drug dealers won't look at a 
Cadillac any more. Who wants a 
Cadillac? 

“The hardest thing | had to do as a 
writer in this book was to create sym- 
pathy for Sherman McCoy and to 
make the reader feel he was.a victim, 
because he does have so many advan- 
tages and he is not an admirable fig- 
ure, certainly, at the beginning. He’s 
cheating on his wife, he’s indulging 
himself in all kinds of luxuries, he has 
money, he has everything a person 
could want. And he thinks he’s so 
bright and strong, but he’s not. He’s 
not very bright and he’s not very 
strong. | knew it'd be very difficult to 
create sympathy forhim, but thewhole 
book turns on creating sympathy for 
him and making the reader feel the 
irony of the situation. Because this 
man who has so much is in fact a 
victim. 

“also wanted to be very mindful of 
the irony that what would in the past 


have been tremendous advantages in 
terms of upbringing, your parents’ in- 
fluence, your social position, your 
money, are tremendous disadvan- 
tages today. Right now there’s a mood 
in this country that if a person with ad- 
vantages breaks the law he really 
should go to jail. This is a fairly new 
thing. | think this has come about be- 
cause of the awareness of the racial 
tensions in the society. If all these 
blacks and Latins from the slums are 
going to jail, then the so-called white 
collar class should go to jail too. You'll 
notice too that politicians, if they 
break the law now, they're sent to jail 
routinely now. And this is something 
new. 

“| was surprised at how negative 
many people found the book. To me, 
all these people are marvelous. So 
many people in New York—they’re 
dreadful, but they’re wonderful. Mar- 
velous people, notadmirable. Marvel- 
‘ous in the sense of that you marvel at 
them. To me, New York is full of 
marvels. 

“| was never sure how this book 
was going to go over in the West of the 
United States, and I've found people 
all over the country are very curious 
about New York. Also, | discovered 
when | made the tour after the book 
came out, that other cities in this 
country are much more like New York 
than they used to be. | went to a dozen 
different cities and these cities were 
just building towers everywhere. It 
looked like the Land of Oz. And they 
have New York-style restaurants, New 
York-style decor, New York-style sky- 
scrapers—all these cities looking very 
metropolitan, not provincial in the 
least. And in practically every large 
city there's a big and important non- 
white population so that there are a lot 
of the same racial and ethnic tensions 
that New York has. 

“41 think New York is going through 
avery difficult period because as I say 
there’s been wave after wave of new 
immigrants to New York. But in the 
past there's always been one group of 
white Europeans replacing one an- 
other. Now the new waves are not 
white, they’re Asian, they're Latin, 
they’re black. It heightens the tension 
and the hostilities, but | think it'll all 
work out. 

“In the case of ‘The Bonfire of the 
Vanities,’ | find that | committed a 
great breach of etiquette by writing in 
a very forthright way about ethnic and 
racial tension in New York. This has 
angered a lot of people, but they don’t 
really know what to call it. Occasion- 
ally I've seen the word ‘racist’ used, 
but there is never an example. Be- 
cause there is none. What | think 
they’re really trying to say is that this is 
bad manners. You don’t bring up 
these things, you don’t talk about 
these forces, you don’t have a white 
‘Wall Street fellow being a victim in a 
racial controversy, It has to be the oth- 
er way around—he has to be a brute. 

“There is kind of a convention. You 








can bring up these things, these racial 
antagonisms, even in a television dra- 
‘ma, if at some point in the story you 
produce a character—usually from 
the streets—who is enlightened and 
who creates a higher synthesis, so that 
everyone realizes the error of their 
way and then becomes changed. And 
the drama ends with everyone behav- 
ing better with one another. But it 
doesn’t happen that way. It doesn’t 
happen, and | insist that what happens 
is the sort of story that | presented— 
that's the way the world works. 

“And | would say to anyone who 
disputes that, ‘All right, you go out, 
you do what | did, you take your note- 
book or your tape recorder and you go 
out and gather the information and 
come back and let’s compare notes.’ 
And | don’t think the picture would be 
any different. But I'm tired of hearing 
from the sort of writers whose entire 
life is spent between the apartment 
and the office where they turn in the 
material, and their entire knowledge 
of the various classes in New York 
comes from reading the papers and 
The Village Voice and The Nation. 
They don’t see anything—they see 
nothing. They feed on each other's 
written words, which means they pick 
up each other's fashions, and they 
really don’t want to see the city. 

“It’s very hard to generalize about 
the black population in New York— 
or in any other city—or the Latin pop- 
ulation. It’s important, though, to real- 
ize that the black population in New 
York is not monolithic. It is not by any 
means just poor people and it splits 
along class lines more than anyone re- 
alizes. And the same is true of the Latin 
population. There's not just this big 
mass of poor Latinos, or a big mass of 
poor Koreans—the Koreans don’t 
seem to be poor at all. There are differ- 
ent levels. That's what | think is one of 
the big failings of the American press, 
which is a predominantly white-run 
press, not to realize that there's an en- 
tire class structure within each one of 
these groups and they don’t all think 
alike, 

“There has been a constant criti- 
cism with the book that there are no 
heroes, and | take some solace in the 
fact that the subtitle of Thackery’s 
‘Vanity Fair’ is ‘A Novel Without A 
Hero.’ This is a period, | think, when 
heroic people do not triumph. They 
exist—but they don’t triumph 

“It’s interesting to me in writing this, 
my first novel, to realize the things that 
result that | didn’t plan. | didn’t think of 
this as a negative book. | didn’t think 
of this as a gloomy book. | was marvel- 
ling at everything all the way through 
as | wrote it—look at the way this man 
operates, look at this reporter, look at 
Reverend Bacon—isn’t this amazing! 
And yet the result, for a lot of readers, 
is a very gloomy, almost apocalyptic 
picture of the city, as if there’s no 
hope. | think a writer can end up re- 
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Cowboys 





here’s something in an Amer- 
ican that makes the urge to 
save souls and cure cancer 
and steal votes and sell something— 
anything—all at the same time absolutely, 
irresistible. Minstrel shows and medi- 
cine shows and tent revivals and faith- 
healers and white darkies and black 
Indians and Hoboken cowboys are the 
hidden half of our cultural heritage, and 
the harder we work at forgetting them, 
the more they go contempo on us. It’s 
nothing like a coincidence that Jim and 
Tammy Bakker conjured up an amuse- 
ment park where Jesus waved an Ameri- 
can flag to cure the afflicted of their good 
credit; snakes in the grass have been 
snake-handling for loose loot since the 
invention of snake oil. And Border Ra- 
dio, Gene Fowler and Bill Crawford's 
survey of the south-of-the-border sta- 
tions where medicine shows met mass- 
media methods, is a hilarious reminder 
of how vital a cultural ingredient snake 
oil has been and how vital a lube job it 
remains. The noise the mega-watt Mexi- 
can radio stations made lingers in the air | 
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Bisbee area, the sort of sheriffs who 
believe, to the depths of their souls, in 
shooting back.) 

The Reverend Allen touched our own 
time; Tammy Faye Bakker got her start 
singing at his tent revivals—a bona fide 
child prodigy. Sadly, the Reverend Allen 
drank himself to death in a room at San 
Francisco's Jack Tar Hotel in 1970 at just 
the moment when border radio stations 
were blaring his voice announcing: 
“People, as well as some preachers from 
the pulpit, are announcing that | am 
dead. Do | sound like a dead man?” 

‘A flawed book, yet wonderfully so, 
Border Radio speaks eloquently of the 
moments when the real American avant- 
garde folds back upon itself, of the 
terrain just the other side of the dried-up 
Rio Grande of the mind where all bets 
are off and all bets are taken. HEAR: the 
beloved big daddy of border radio, Doc- 
tor J.R. Brinkley, the self-proclaimed 
“most unusual  scientist-fundamentalist 
in the world,” offer to let you choose 
your own ram goat for the gland- 
switching operation that will restore you 








today. 

Border Radio is a haphazard book and it may 
be all the better for it. How does one do a graceful 
job of describing the Reverend A. A. Allen of 
Miracle Valley, Arizona, founder of the Miracle 
Valley Bible College, the Miracle Valley Estates 
housing subdivision, the Miracle Valley airstrip, 
record company, magazine, mansion, religious 
community, raiser of the largest gospel tent in 
recorded history, non-profit retailer of Miracle 
Sawdust and Miracle Beans (“Miracle Beans have 
a message for you!”)? It can’t—and shouldn't—be 
done, The Reverend Allen (“Let God be your 
dentist!”) was more of a documentarian than his 


brother brethren of the air, broadcasting tapes and 
transcriptions of his healing (“I TOOK MY CAN- 
CER TO CHURCH IN A JAR") services; actual 
photos confirm his followers “taking the ‘Raise the 
Dead’ step” with him. Success, that all-American 
curse, forced him to issue a statement urging the 
faithful to quit shipping hope-filled corpses to 
southern Arizona, where they were clogging up 
the cemetaries and train stations. (As it happens, 
one of the many flaws of this book is that it fails to 
follow the Miracle Valley story into the ‘80s, when 
the largely black Miracle Valley faithful com- 
menced to shooting sheriffs from the Tombstone/ 


to vim, vigor and full vitality. HEAR: 
inventor and former vaudeville hypnotist Norman 
G. Baker's reassuring slogan, “A ‘quack’ is one 
who thinks and does things others can’t;” cure 
your cancerous growths over the radio with 
arsenic powder, watermelon seeds and cornsilk 
boiled in water. HEAR: W. Lee O’Daniel start off 
by selling Hillbilly flour and Light Crust Biscuits 
and end up Governor of Texas. HEAR: Crazy 
Water Crystals clear balky intestinal tracts the way 
a ramrod clears a shotgun. HEAR: Cowboy Slim 
Rinehart sell songbooks and fresh-hatched chicks 
by the hundreds of thousands. HEAR: The Carter 
Family, revered First Family of Country Music, 








“Cowboys possess minds which, though lacking of embellishment, are 
chaste and simple, and utterly devoid of a certain flippancy which 
passes for smartness in situations where life is not so real.” 


—Frederic Remington 
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Cowboys 





cuss one another under the microphones all the 
way from just across the border into Mexico. 
HEAR: Lydia Mendoza, the Lark of the Border, 
pave Linda Ronstadt’s own snake-oil path. HEAR: 
gunshots and political promises and three-part 
campfire harmony and more commercials for 
glow-in-the-dark crucifixes—the cubic zirconian 
of another era—than a good Christian with weak 
credit can stand. 

All these folks were, needless to say, sports, 
They shot at each other, they painted their person- 
al palaces as purple as Prince’s own, they spent 
more time on the air than Dr. Gene Scott, they— 
invariably—ran for office. Inadvertantly, they 
proved themselves benefactors to the culture. 
There's every reason to believe’ that country music 
might have withered away without the mighty 





Mexican stations hurling it across the border; it’s 
certain the music would have lost most all of its 
oddball backspin. Hank Williams and Professor 
Longhair and Bob Hope all sold Hadacol tonic for 
Senator Dudley LeBlanc; the Carter Family sold 
anything you put in front of them; Wolfman Jack 
howled R&B and roach powder in the same thrill- 
packed tones. Consider that the next time some 
constipated rock critic complains about mu- 
sic’n'merchandising being hazardous to rock- 
‘n'roll. Consider the alternative they'd prefer: pop 
music as museum culture, hermetically sealed 
behind non-reflective glass, with tastefully il- 
luminating exhibition notes provided by. . . well, 
you know. Consider, too, that Dr. Pepper used to 
be good for what ails you. 

—Bart Bull 





“Joe Buck, all dressed up like a cowboy, suddenly 
knew he was not a cowboy at all.” —James Leo 
Herlihy, Midnight Cowboy 


ee” 


Bat Masterson, gunslinger, gambler, buffalo hunter, 
Army scout, sheriff of Dodge City, murderer, card 
dealer, boxing promoter, brawler, finished his life in 
disgrace as a New York sportswriter. Discovered 
slumped over dead at his desk, the sheet of paper in his 
typewriter read: “There are many in this old world of 
ours who hold that things break about even for all of 
us. [have observed for example that we all get the 
same amount of ice. The rich get it in the summertime 
and the poor get it in the winter.” 


ee” 


“The cowboy is a science fiction guy right now. To me, 
anyhow. Ed “Big Daddy” Roth, creator of the 
Beatnik Bandit, the Mysterion, and Rat Fink. 


we 


Jimmie Rodgers, America’s Blue Yodeler, a rambler 
and a rounder, has gradually been given the ill-fitting 
title “The Father of Country Music,” primarily by those 
who've never heard him. More wisely, he is worshipped 
as a sex god by the Kipsigi tribe of East Africa, who 
have his singing but lack the good fortune of 
having seen any of his portraits. Known as 
“Chemirocha” and considered to be a centaur-like 
spirit, half man and half antelope, young Kipsigi 
maidens dance their most seductive dance and beg 

him to join them. I believe he does. 
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THE LAST (ALBUM) ROUNDUP 


If there's been a finer time for country music in the last 15 years, it must 
have been in some other country. Here are some of the highest of a whole lot 
of high spots 
Chill Factor (Merle Haggard) The greatest singer in country music has never 
once compromised himself. That said, this may be the deepest thing he's 
ever done. Easily the finest album a C&W patriarch has made in at least a 
decade. Or two. Or three. 
Fair & Square (Jimmie Dale Gilmore) Loops the loop from Lubbock and back 
again—loopily. Between Emest Tubb and Hank Snow at their oddball best, 
you'd probably rather listen to Jimmie Dale. (Utility infielder: David Halley) 
Diamonds & Dirt (Rodney Crowell) Crown-prince contender quits trying to 
ross over, tears up the insurance policy and cuts a traditional country 
record. Ends up rocking harder than ever before. 
Acoustic Music to Suit Most Occasions (The Deighton Family) The Carter 
Family, The Stonemans, The Whites, The Deighton Family. And not neces- 
sarily in that order. 
Darden Smith (Darden Smith) Fine writing for those who like their hot licks 
literary. Perfect grooves for for those who don't like literature unless they're 
sitting in a porch swing. (Designated Hitter: David Halley) 
Western Standard Time (Asleep At The Wheel) The title says it all; one hit 
after all these years, and they act like the whole Westem swing tradition 
belongs to them, Sounds like it, too 
Appetite For Destruction (Guns N’ Roses) Closer in spirit to Jimmie 
Rodgers, alleged Father of Country Music and certified African love god, 
than anybody since. . .well, since the Beastie Boys 

—Bart Bull 
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Spaghetti Western Titles 


POEM BY MICHAEL COVINO 


A Bullet For the General 

Dead or Alive 

Death Rides A Horse 

The Dirty Story of the West 
Django* 

Dango Always Draws Second 
Django and Sartana Are Coming 
Django Defies Sartana : 
Django Does Not Forgive en 
Diango, Get a Coffin Ready ‘ 
Django, Kill 

Django Shoots First 

Django the Bastard 

Django the Condemned 

Don't Wait For Django, Shoot 

A Few Dollars For Django 

Find a Place To Die 

A Fistful of Dollars 

A Fistful of Dynamite 

For a Few Dollars Less 

For a Few Dollars More 

God Forgives, I Don't 

The Good, The Bad, and the Ugly 

Gunfight at Red Sands 

Guns of Violence 

The Handsome, the Ugly, and the Stupid 

The Hills Run Red 

1 Go, I Shoot, and I Return 

Light the Fuse, Sartana’s Coming 

Long Live Death. . Preferably Yours 


My Name is Nobody 
No Room To Die 
Once Upon a Time in the West 
100,000 Dollars for Ringo 

A Pistol For Ringo 

Pistols Don’t Argue 

‘A Professional Gun 

The Return of Django 

The Return of Ringo 

: 7) Ringo Against Everyone 
Ringo’s Two Sons 

Samson and the Treasure of the Incas 
Sartana, If Your Left Arm Offends, Cut It Off 
Sartana Kills Them All 

Sartana’s Coming 

Sartana the Grave-Digger 

Sartana Will Pay (Have a Good Funeral) 
Son of Django 

10,000 Dollars Blood Money 

They Call Him Holy Spirit 

They Call Me Providence 

They Call Me Trinity 

Today It’s Me, Tomorrow You 

Trinity is Still My Name 

Trinity Sees Red 

Viva Django 

* Watched by Jimmy Cliff at the Kingston Rialto 

in The Harder They Come. 
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LENNON from page 31 


whip them into life, make them a real 
group, and not a bunch of guys. Then 
you gotta go around all those snotty 
little dressing rooms—and all you get 
is money. That's all you get from a 
tour: cash. 


How about money? 


1am doing alright. | am rich in Eng- , 


land, and medium well-off in Amer- 
ica. ‘Cause a lot of money is stuck in 
England. 





And you can't get it over? 

“Til 1977. And then the pound might 
be worth 2 pfennigs by then. So, we'll 
see what happens. You might sudden- 
ly see me touring in 1977 . . . very en- 
thusiastically . 


Why can’t you get it in before 1977? 
Because there is some mad law. The 
English don’t allow any money out of 
the country if they can help it. And 
they always tell me to invest in this 
and that. 


Do you? 
No. 


So where do you keep the money you 
have? 

It’s just in a bank. | never invested 
anything. 


You can see the amount? 

I never look at it, It never changes. 
They give you an interest now and 
then. The only things you can invest in 
are like big fascist things. Like South 
African gold mines. All those things 
that don’t... | couldn't bother with 
having shares and all that. It’s quite 
enough to get a chance without 
watching the shares on Wall Street or 
in England. 

I said: Give me a list of things | can 
invest in that don’t involve exploiting 
people. And they couldn't come up 
with anything. And | am not that fanat- 
ical like Joan Baez or not brave 
enough to pay taxes. | just pay them 
and I know they buy bonds with them. 
| just can't deal with it. Especially in 
England I can’t deal with it. So, | just 
leave it in the bank. And it either goes 
up with the market or goes down with 
the market. And that's it. 





How about the oldies album? Why did 
you do all the oldies? 

| started out doing these in '73 with 
Phil Spector. | just came off Mind 
Games, which to me was like an inter- 
im record between being a manic po- 
litical lunatic to back to being a 
musician again. And Mind Games is 
like the cross between them. | was 
really playing mind games, mind 
games is what it was. | had enough of 
this trying to be deep and think 
‘Why can’t have some fun??’ And my 
idea of fun with music was to sing. 
Singanything. And whenever I sang in 
a studio, when | wasn’t singing my 
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| was in therapy with Yoko and we were both fat 
as hell. And in the dark it feels great. We could 


both roll around... 


own deep and personal songs—it was 
singing rock’n’roll, which I started out 
to do. So | thought: | know what to do. 
I'll make a rock’n’roll album of all the 
songs I'm always singing in the studio 
between takes. And | don’t even 
wanna be the producer. I'll do it with 
Phil Spector. ‘Cause I've worked with 
him before. 

It took me three weeks to talk him 
into the fact that he could produce it 

. .and it wasn’t gonna be co-produc- 
tion like “Imagine” and other things, 
where | never let go of the control. | 
just said, “You're gonna do it. | just 
wanna be Ronnie Spector, or the Chif- 
fons, or whoever it is. And I'll just sit 
there and sing. I'm not even gonna 
come in until you got it on the tape. 
I'm not gonna check anything—the 
bass drum, or the drums like | want it 
. .. It's gonna be like you want it. And 
Vil just do singing.” 

And it was great at first that there he 
was, being the Phil Spector that | never 
allowed him to be. In complete con- 
trol of 28 guys playing live. 

And to me it was . . . for a lot of us 
who hadn’t been there originally it 
was like seeing the Spector sessions of 
the early ‘60s, which none of us saw. 
And he was fantastic. But it got mad- 
der and madder, and it ended up 
breaking down. Just falling apart . . . 
everybody was drunk, except for 
about two people, actually. It was just 
a drunken madhouse. And he ended 
up with the tapes. And | couldn’t get 
hold of them. He had them locked in 
hishouse. And | found out he'd se- 
cretly paid for the sessions, through 


Warner Brothers or something. | didn’t 
know anything about it, because all 
my sessions are just paid for by EMI or 
Capitol, and I never even think about 
it. And now not only the session's 
collapsed, but | haven't gotten any 
tapes... 

The having fun fell into having no 
fun. Then | was hanging around L.A. 
for months and months, waiting for 
him to come out of his hole. All these 
stories came out: He’s had an acci- 
dent, he’s dying ... You never know 
what to believe, ‘cause he lives an in- 
credibly surreal life, in his own head. 
You call him... or he won't turn up. 
for a session. And instead of saying he 
doesn’t feel like going he'd say some- 
thing like, “The studio's being burned 
down.” First I’d be accepting all this, 
then I started checking up -.. and 
there was nothing wrong with the stu- 
dio . . . Anyway, it was really bummy. 

So | ended up hanging around L. 
waiting for him to come out. Som: 
times | got annoyed. Then | said, “I 
can’t be annoyed. I'm crazy, he’s 
crazy. He's crazier than me, that's all. 
Maybe this is the way it's supposed 
to”—any rationalization. Then | got 
fed up. And | got fed up being drunk, 
and | got depressed. | never leave 
tapes in the studio. There is no unre- 
leased work. It was driving me crazy. 
Then | decided—I was getting drunk 
with Harry Nilsson a lot—and one 
drunken morning | said, “Why don’t 
we do some work instead? Instead of 
just getting into trouble’? My name 
gets in the paper, you never get men- 
tioned . . .and | get all the problems. | 





am the one with the immigration 
problems. So let's do something 
constructive.” 

“Constructive” turned out to, “OK, 
let’s make an album of Harry. And that 
was fine by me. | didn’t want to make 
an album by me, | wasn’t in the mood 
So, we ended up doing it. Halfway 
through I sobered up. Cause | had this 
idea—if we all lived together: Ringo, 
Harry Nilsson, Klaus Voorman— 
somehow Keith Moon got in on it. 
This is my brilliant idea, to have us all 
live together and work together. And 
we'd all be in tune. But it was a mad- 
house. And halfway through | realized 
that we were committed, and this 
wasn’t my album, and somebody was 
paying RCA, and we'd better get on 
with it 

And Harry, after the first session, 
‘comes to me, and he’s got no throat, 
no voice, whatsoever. 

| say, “What's going on?” 

And he’s got no voice. | don’t know 
if it was psychological or what. It was 
a bit of that. 

There I’ve got this great singer with 
no voice, and a house full of drunken 
lunatics. So, | suddenly got sober in 
the middle of it. I'm responsible, I'm 
the producer, man! I'd better straight- 
en out. So | straightened out. 

And | got to be the one that was 
straight, and they were all looking at 
me like that .. . | soon got to be the 
odd man out. | ended up locking my- 
self in the bedroom, trying to keep 
away. So we finished that one, and 
then | went back and started Walls and 
Bridges. | was straight as a die by then. 
Just seeing other people drunk is 
enough to straighten out. 

The day before we started Walls and 
Bridges some deal was made, and Phil 
sent me the tapes back, of the rock’n- 
‘roll stuff. We'd cut about eight tracks. 
In eight months!! | couldn't deal with 
him then; | finished Walls and Bridges. 
And then | started playing the eight 
tracks—I didn’t even wanna hear 
them. Only about four of them were 
savable, the rest of them were ... 
miles out of tune... just mad. You 
couldn’t use them, 28 guys playing 
out of tune!! | just salvaged what there 
was of them. And | was getting de- 
pressed. What can I do? Make an EP? 
They don’t have EPs in America. Put 
them out one by one? | wasn’t sure 
enough of their quality that they were 
gonna be singles. Some of them were 
alright, but | didn’t feel confident 
about them. 

So | recorded 10 more in five days 
and stuck it all together—and that is it. 
It started out to be fun and ended up 
... itended up to be fun. The 5-day 
sessions were great fun. We just did 
two or three a night and we didn’t get 
all into it. We all just rocked, relaxed. 
It started out fun, became hell, and 
ended up fun. 

There was so much buildup. Wait- 
ing for this great record. Of Lennon 
and Spector. And I nearly for the first 
time didn’t put it out. But then | let 
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people hear it; people who had not 
been involved. And the record com- 
pany who hadn't been involved, they 
never heard of it. And they said, “It’s 
alright. We like it.” And friends liked 
it. They said it’s alright; it ain’t bad, 
Actually they liked some of it 
And that’s the story, folks 





And right now, about your plans? '75? 
Stay alive in ‘75. That's my motto. | 
don't know. I just feel pretty alright. 
’74 was just hell. Just a drag. ’74 lasted 
about three years .. . A little bit of it 
tailed into ’75. But | just feel good 
now, I’m writing well. So I'm happy. 


How do you do it? Do you write when 
you are in the mood? Is your mind al- 
ways thinking about writing? 

I'm always at it. The best stuff usually 
comes out on impulse. Or inspiration. 
And | hardly have to think about it. But 
Iam always writing. In the back of my 
head, or if somebody says something, 
I'm storing it away—a line, or an idea. 
There is never a moment when I'm not 
writing, almost. Although I don’t think 
I'm writing. There’s a specific time 
when | just sit down and write. 


Do you have a lot of songs stored 
away, or ready? 

Inever have a lot left over. Ihave some 
left over that | occasionally forget, and 
then remember them, and just use bits 
of them. 


How do you write the lyrics? 
| just scribble on a bit of paper, you 
know. And then leave it in a sort of 
pile. And when it begins to be more 
interesting, | venture on to the type- 
writer and type it out. And the type- 
writer adds things, too. I change it as | 
type it. It's usually the third draft when 
| get to the typewriter. Depending on 
how easy it came. If it just all came it’s 
just like “write it and type it.” 

But if it’s a general song, I'll type it a 
few more times. But the final version is 
never until we've recorded it. | always 
change a word or two, at the last 
minute. 





You have the lyrics first, and then the 
music? 

Usually. It’s better. | like that. The mu- 
sic is sort of easy. | sometimes envy El- 
ton John. Bernie Taupin sends him a 
big stack of words, and he writes all 
the songs in five days. | could do that. 
But | am too egocentric to use other 
people's words. That's the problem 
So it's my own fault. 

Istill like black music, disco music 
:.. “Shame, Shame, Shame” or 
“Rock Your Baby,” I'd give my eye- 
tooth to have written that. But | never 
could. | am too literal to write “Rock 
Your Baby.” | wish | could. I'm too in- 
tellectual, even though I’m not really 
an intellectual. | feel as though | am a 
writer, really. And the music is easy. 
The music is just all over the place. 


How about you as a father? How old is 


your son [Julian] now? 
He is 11 now. 


All know is that you took him to Dis- 
neyworld . . . right? 

Yeah, that was hell. Disneyland was 
better, the first time, in L.A., [took him 
there. Because | went with a gang, and 
there were a few of us who were flying 
alittle. But Disneyworld—I was there 
‘on the most crowded day of the year, 
around Christmas or something. See- 
ing him is good. What we do is irrele- 
vant. | went through a period of, 
“What are we gonna do?” and all that 
crap. It doesn’t really matter. As long 
as he’s around. Cause | don't see him 
that often 


How is it for an 11-year-old boy to 
have John Lennon as a father? 
It must be hell. 


Does he talk about that to you? 

No, because he is a Beatle fan. | mean, 
what do you expect? | think he likes 
Paul better than me . . . | have the fun- 
ny feeling he wishes Paul was his Dad. 
But unfortunately he got me ... It 
must be hard to be son of anybody. He 

a bright kid and he’s into music. | 
didn’t encourage him, but he's al- 
ready got a band in school. But they 
sing rock‘n‘roll songs, ‘cause their 
teacher is my age. So he teaches them 
“Long Tall Sally” and a couple of Bea- 
tles numbers. 

He likes Barry White and he likes 
Gilbert O' Sullivan. He likes Queen, 
though | haven’t heard them yet. He 
turns me on to music. I call him and he 
says, ‘Have you heard Queen?” and | 
say “No, what is it?” I've heard of 
them. I’ve seen the guy ... the one 
who looks like Hitler playing a piano 

. - Sparks? Ive seen Sparks on Ameri- 
can TV. So | call him and say, 
“Have you seen Sparks? Hitler on the 
piano?” and he says, “No. They are 
alright, But have you seen Queen?” 
and | say “What's Queen?” and then 
he tells me. His age group is hipper to 
music . . . at 11 | was aware of music, 
but not too much. 








How is it when you walk around in 
New York? | guess, you are not walk- 
ing around with a body guard like a lot 
of other people? 
Are you kidding? It’s not 1965, it’s ‘75. 
People just see me. And ocassionally 
just bother me a bit. But the most they 
ask for is an autograph. | don’t care, | 
sign an autograph. Sometimes the taxi 
drivers, ifthey are young, geta little bit 
.And Isay, “Yes, itis me. Keep your 
eye on the road,” But apart from that 
it's no hassle. In general | just walk 
around, | love it. People just say, “Oh, 
it’s him,” or, “It isn’t him,” but they 
don’t jump on me. Because I'm not in 
the prime of my career, or whatever 
they call it. | am not Elton. He can get 
around, but it’s pretty hard, 


What about simpler days, like in 
Hamburg? 
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You know what | have written— 
carved—on a church in Hamburg? 
“John loves Cyn.” That was my first 
going out with her at that time. A 
church that overlooks . . . just outside 
the Reeperbahn. But out right in town, 
and it’s got a big green tower, that you 
can walk up in. And we all carved our 
names on there. You can have a look. 
There will be John + Cyn, Stu [Stuart 
Sutcliffe] + Astrid, Paul + what 
the hell was the girl at that time? 





Were they all English girls? 
Except for Astrid with Stu. | think Stu 
and Astrid is up there . . . but | know 
John + Cynis. We stuck ournames up 
there with whoever we were hanging 
‘on then, | didn’t go out with a German. 
girl. | ended up with an American, | 
never saw her again. 


Did you ever meet Elvis? 

Once, yeah. It’s an interesting story. 
We were terrified. He is our idol. We 
went to meet him, all the gang this 
day. We went in and he was sitting in 
front of a TV. We were in the middle of 
a tour, ‘65 or something. He had this 
TV, | remember; He had an amplifier 
and a bass plugged into it. And watch- 
ing with no sound on the TV. And 
playing bass and singing, and we were 
sort of singing along, But we were 
really just watching him. | always 
thought of it from our point of view; | 
never thought of it from his. 

‘And years later | heard from a 
friend, who is friendly with his ex- 
wife, that he was ter too: a) 
"cause we were the new thing and b) 
what was gonna happen. And that he 
had been prancing around for hours in 
preparation, thinking of what to say. 
‘And we worshipped him. It’s a strange 
story... 

| just remember sitting there and 
him playing the bass. And me thinking 
“it’s Elvis! It’s Elvis!!” It’s actually El- 
vis. He looked great then, no weight 
on him. He looked good. And he was 
shy a bit. 

I'd like to see him in Vegas ‘cause 
that's where he’s supposed to be at 
home. But I'd be embarrassed if they 
said, “And there in the audience is 
John Lennon.” I'd hate it. 'm dying to 
see him. 








Tell me about your therapy with 
Chanuk? 

Part of it was not to self-control your- 
self, in any way. That included any- 
thing so | would just eat and eat and 
eat. And it was all very well for the 
mind, but for the body it was terrible, 
But the idea was, ‘Well, | am an artist, 
not a model, so fuck it. | wonder who | 
try to please . . . ? It was me I was try- 
ing to please, | found out; too late, 
after I'd got about 5 million pounds: 
And | wore the same clothes for two 
years. | had two things: a jumpsuit— 
not a fashionable one; one you get to 
do the plumbing in. | had two of them. 
And that’s all | wore for almost two 
years. In the middle of the Chanuk 
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thing | got fat as hell. | was living on 
chocolate and Dr. Pepper . . 
| mean, Chanuk was an idiot, but he 
was not bad. His therapy was good. It 
was just he was a pain in the neck. So | 
got big, and I wore the same clothes 
| got used to it. | didn’t feel terrible 
about it, but | didn’t enjoy it. | was a 
slob. 





Your sex life? Did it change while you 
were at it? Did you get conscious of 
being ugly? 

No, because | was in the therapy with 
Yoko, and we both were as fat as hell. 
And in the dark it feels great, We both 
would roll around . . . It’s when you 
wanna go somewhere else, or when 
someone else sees you that you are 
conscious of it. 

Sometimes | don’t like dressing up. 
‘And I don’t dress up for months, or al- 
most a’ year. Just wear a T-shirt and 
jeans. And someday | just get an urge 
to get dressed, And then you can’t 
wear anything —nothing looks good, 
nothing ... you always look like an 
asshole. 


Did you go shopping? 
1 wouldn't do it. | wouldn’t buy any- 
thing. ‘Til the weight was gone. 
George is a lucky one. He eats like a 
pig—and nothing happens. Makes me 
mad. Ringo gets fat as a pig. 

I wasn’t a fat kid, | just got fat 
through greed. Ringo was a fat kid, so 
he always had problems. | got fat 
when we got rich and famous. And he 
didn’t, he watched it. 


How did you keep your sanity when 
you got rich and famous? 

I didn’t. | was born crazy, so it wan't 
that unreal. It was just like a dream. 
Like being Alice in Wonderland. 


Js it the same thing when you look 
back now? 

Yeah. This is a dream, right now. | am 
sort of aware, but it’s sort of unreal, be- 
ing here. 


For me, being with you, suddenly it’s 
not “John Lennon,” but a person, a 
man 
lam a guy, yeah. That is true. But how 
do you know unless you see some- 
body? | am just some guy who did... 
whatever. Always see me as me. | was 
always me, all the way through it . . . 
| love motels ‘cause there is no re- 
ception area. | like hotels too. But I like 
motels as well. Just invisible places 
where you check in with a credit card, 
in the middle of the night, anywhere. 
Some guys in taxis now, old guys, 
they recognize the voice is English, 
but they don’t recognize me. They 
don’t know who the hell | am. They 
say, “Oh, you're English! | was over 
there in the war...” And they go on 
and on ... and tell me amazing life 
stories ... They ask, “what do you 
do” and I say, “I'm a musician,” and 
they say, “Are you doing alright?” 
“Yeah lam..." 








WOLFE from page 64 


sponding to impulses he doesn’t un- 
derstand himself, 

“Another thing that happened to 
me in writing this book—all sorts of 
memories bubbled up into my mind, 
things | had totally forgotten about, 
and | found | could use them. In the 
beginning, the Mayor is on stage and 
the riot begins and he's hit on the 
shoulder by a jar of mayonnaise 
which is half-eaten. And here in the 
midst of this riot he looks down and he 
says, ‘My God, who would bring a 
half-eaten jar of mayonnaise to a pub- 
lic meeting? You might bring a full jar 

you might have just been to the 
grocery store, and you get excited and 
just throw it, but who would bring a 
half-eaten jar of mayonnaise?’ 

“Well, | had been to the Monday 
night prizefights at Madison Square 
Garden, oh, five, six, seven years ago. 
Iwas there one night and the crowd 
got very upset over something that 
happened in the ring, and they started 
throwing things. And suddenly this 
man was hit in the back of the head by 
a flying object and there was blood 
and he said,/Oh, God.’ Then he 
looked down at the floor and he saw 
what had hit him and it was a jar of 
mayonnaise. And | remember him 
saying, ‘My God, who the hell would 
bring a half-eaten jar of mayonnaise to 
a prizefight!?’ To me, that’s New York. 

“| don’t see how writers resist de- 
scribing in detail a crazy period like 
this. This is such a bizarre period in the 
history of this country. 

“{ think they're missing out on such 
a great opportunity. This period will 
be looked back upon the same way 
you look back upon Regency England 
or the 1890s or any other wild period 
in history—France under the Bour- 
bons, Rome under the Caesars. How 
can a writer resist diving into this 
material? 

“Phillip Roth made a statement in 
the Sixties which had a tremendous ef- 
fect upon a lot of talented writers in 
the universities. At the time he'd writ- 
ten “Portnoy’s Complaint,” and he 
had written “Goodbye, Columbus,” 
which had won the National Book 
Award, and he was the hottest young. 
writer in America. He said, ‘We live in 
an age in which the imagination of the 
novelist is helpless aginst what he 
knows he’s going to read in tomorrow 
morning's newspaper.’ By which he 
meant that things are so bizarre now 
that a novelist might as well give up 
writing realistic fiction because what 
he imagines is going to be pretty lame 
compared to what actually happens. 

“He's right. But in centuries past, 
that didn’t make them avoid the task. 
In the 19th Century, the writers | ad- 
mire like Balzac or Zola or, Dos- 
toevsky, would say ‘Right, it’s a very 
wild world—you have to go look at it. 
You have to find out what's going on 
and write about it, just the way a jour- 


nalist might.’ And | think that’s more 
true than ever today, but the fashion 
among serious writers coming out of 
the universities is to do the opposite, 
which is to say there’s no use trying to 
write something realistically—we'll 
have to do something else. 

“There's a whole period of minima- 
list work, or of fabulism, of writing 
non-realistic modern fables, and soon 
all these writers have turned their 
backs on realism, which I think is a co- 
lossal mistake. Realism in the novel is 
a plateau from which you cannot back 
down. It’s as if an engineer were to say 
‘We've been using electricity now for 
a hundred years, it’s old hat—it’s been 
done.’ Electricity happens to get down 
to the very composition of matter. 
While this can’t be proven, | am con- 
vinced that realism in prose gets down 
to the very composition of memory. 
Not until realism was invented by 
people like Richardson and Defoe and 
Fielding could prose or written work 
of any kind routinely move readers to 
tears. | don’t think anybody cries from 
reading Shakespeare or Spenser or 
Sydney or any writers before the real- 
istic novel. But a realistic novel can 
create emotions very easily. So | think 
to give that up is foolish: 

“ve had a tremendous advantage 
in being a journalist for so long. To 
me, reporting is second nature. | think 
it’s absolutely necessary for writing 
novels. That's one of the main things | 
wanted to prove with this book, was 
that the realistic-naturalistic novel 
‘was not only possible today, but nec- 
essary, and one of the most rewarding 
things about this whole experience is 
that | have now raised that issue. | 
don’t know how many people I’ve 
convinced within the literary world— _ 
perhaps not many. But they have to 
face the issue now. 

“Some of the harshest criticism of 
this book has been ‘This is journal- 
ism’ to which I say, “Of course it is!’ | 
would be perfectly happy with Bal- 
zac’s title for himself. He said, ‘| am 
the secretary of French society. | take 
the minutes. | keep the minutes for 
France.’ And today, for many writers, 
that seems like such a menial role. | 
think it’s a marvelous role. It’s the be- 
ginning of wisdom. And of course, | 
have my vanity, my literary vanity. | 
have great hopes for my reputation but 
I think the way to do it if you want to 
have a great literary reputation is todo. 
what is really effective, I'm convinced 
that this very unfashionable thing of 
journalistic reporting is the crucial 
approach, and if you use any other ap- 
proach, you're only fooling yourself. 

“| keep thinking of Zola’s horse in 
‘Germinal.’ When Zola was doing re- 
search for ‘Germinal,’ he went down 
into the mines with miners posing as a 
union secretary—and | like the fact 
that he wore his city clothes. He had 
on his stiff collar, his frock coat and 
stiff hat and he had his notebook and 
his glasses and he took all these notes. 
‘And one day he was underground 





about 150 feet and he saw this enor- 
mous horse pulling a sled full of coal, 
so he said to one of his guides, ‘How 
onearth do you get these horses in and 
out of here every day?’ And at first they 
though he was kidding, Then one of 
them said, ‘Mr. Zola, don’t you under- 
stand? These horses come down here 
when they're foals—they’ve just been 
born and they’re small enough to be 
carried in the buckets that bring them 
in.’ He said, ‘They grow up down 
here, they grow blind down here from 
lack of light. They work down here all 
of their lives. When they can no longer 
work, they are destroyed and they're 
buried down here.’ Well, when he 
transfers that from his notes, and you 
first see the horse, and you realize 
how the horse lives, Zola doesn’t need 
to amplify it at all—you realize this is 
a symbol for the miners themselves, 
who are brought down there as chil- 
dren and they work all their lives and 
in many cases are literally destroyed 

“It's one of the most powerful sym- 
bols in all of 19th Century literature, | 
guess, It made the hair stand up on my 
arms when | read it. And | insist that 
the only way a writer can come up 
with material like that is to do what 
Zola did, which is to plunge into the 
life of the society around him—in this 
case, the life of France. Because you 
can’t dream these things up. In a way, 
that’s what Phillip Roth was saying 
The conclusion he drew was,‘Well, 
you can’t dream these things up, so 
why try? Turn away from it’ And | 
would say the opposite is necessary — 
you can’t dream them up, so you must 
goand look at itand find the same ma- 
terial the journalist finds. And | think 
the novelist should first of all have a 
solid journalistic basis. If it can be- 
come more, fine. If it can become 
great literature, terrific. Let’s hope it 
does—but first | think you have to 
have this groundwork. 

“used to worry about saying such 
things out loud, because to me they 
seem so obvious—‘Other writers 
shouldn't be told about this!’ But now 
realize that they won't listen anyway, 
so I'm in no danger. 

“| have to keep insisting that ‘The 
Bonfires of the Vanities’ is not satire— 
it’s often called that. To me, satire is a 
process in which you take the facts 
and you twist them and you push them 
to a certain extreme to make a ludi- 
crous point, a very extreme point. | 
found so often that | could barely keep 
up with the actual facts—often | didn’t 
make things exteme enough. One ex- 
ample is when | have Sherman McCoy 
losing six million dollars in one after- 
noon, and | thought perhaps this was 
pushing things a bit far. Well, about 
six weeks after | wrote that, | picked up 
the New York Times and there ws an 
article about a man the same age as 
Sherman McCoy, only he was real and 
he worked for Merrill Lynch and, well, 
it had taken him three days, but he lost 
250 million in three days. So | was not 
even keeping up with the times.” 








HIP HOP from page 60 


there’s an implicit political criticism in 
hip hop, an implicit dissatisfaction 
with the way things are. 

FFF: I gave Max a tape of L.L. Cool 
J‘s first album, Radio, to listen to. A 
couple of weeks later | asked Max 
what he thought of it and he said, “It 
sounds real militant.” | thought it was 
funny he should say that, because | 
thought L.L. was an ego rapper, and 
political rap seemed to be out of fash- 
ion. This was a time when Public En- 
emy hadn't even come out yet. But 
Max wasn’t hearing militancy in the 
lyrics but in the drum sound. LL Cool J 
doesn’t seem like political music, but 
the politics was in the drums. 

MR: The rhythm was very militant 
to me because it was like marching, 
the sound of an army on the move. We 
lost Malcolm, we lost King and they 
thought they had blotted out every- 
body. But all of a sudden this new art 
form arises and the militancy is still 
there in the music. 

Is the black militancy you here in 
LL. Cool J’s rhythms changed by the 
fact that some of those beats were 
sampled from John Bonham, Led Zep- 
pelin’s drummer, and the fact that hip 
hop often uses music from a wide vari- 
ety of sources, many not obviously 
black: like Kraftwerk, Billy Squire, the 
Monkees, Elton John, Billy joel, 
Mountain 

M.R.: Hip hop swings. I never heard 
Led Zeppelin swing. Jesus Christ, now 
hip hop comes from Led Zeppelin, 
you motherfucker . . 

FFF: Max, check it out. What he’s 
saying is right 

I'm not saying that Led Zep started 
hip hop, of course not. What I’m say- 
ing is that while hip hop is black mu- 
sic, it’s not purist black music . . 

MR: Led Zep is a poor imitation of 
black conscious music, European mu- 
sic didn’t even use rhythm until they 
were exposed to black music, You're 
just trying to say some shit that blacks 
wouldn’t have nothing if it wasn’t for 
whites. 

I’m not saying that at all. 

‘MR: You're English and you come 
to this country and try to tell us that 
everything we got came from whites. 
That's a white supremist attitude. 
These black folks, the off-spring of 
slaves, created something that you 
white people could never even dream 
cof and now all of a sudden you're say- 
ing that white people started it. You're 
telling me Charlie Parker came out of 
a white experience 

Do you know that record, “Planet 
Rock”, by Afrika Bambaataa? 

MR: | know where you're coming 
from. I've had itwith you, you mother- 
fucker. Get out of my house. 

Leaving Max Roach’s apartment,’m. 
reminded of something the Brazilian 
pop singer Gilberto Gil once said to 
me:“A racially pure music is forthe 
Nazis. We live in an age when roots 
have been replaced by aerials.” @ 
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CONVENTION from page 34 


Did you see his son last night? 
He's going to be the president. | 
just have a feeling. His kids are 
so well-disciplined—they’re 
just like Kennedys.” 

Jesse Jackson is on stage, it’s 
the day after his speech. He's 
telling a long story that resem- 
bles a parable. “One time in 
Greenville, a redneck had a 
woodyard,” he says. “A dog sat 
on the cab of a truck..." 
When he's finished with the sto- 
ry he says, a number of times, 
“Keep Hope Alive!” The audi- 
ence murmurs something that 
sounds like “Hallelujah!” 


OVERHEARD 


Near the telephones: “How 
was it this morning?” 

“It was great—Tipper Gore's 
wife came by.” 

By the Italian Soda and Cap- 
puccino Stand: “Did you hear 
that the beauty salon at the Mar- 
riot Marquis Hotel is giving ev- 
erything away to V.1.Ps and the press? It’s some 
kind of promotional tie-in arranged by Clairol.” 

From a delegate in the lobby: 

“We saw Gary Hart and he’s going to have 
breakfast with us!” 

“Oh yeah? Well, | got a photograph of that TV 
actress as she was walking by.” 

A man carrying a tape recorder approaches a 
delegate from the Midwest and asks if he can con- 
duct an interview. The delegate looks very pleased. 
Ican’thear the interviewer's question, but the dele- 
gate responds, “The reason | got involved was that 
‘one year ago | met Jesse Jackson, in person. I've 
known him for one year.” 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION FASHION 


This is not a wealthy-looking crowd. Men and 
women are wearing cheap beige suits, some of the 
Puerto Rican contingent of delegates are wearing 
straw hats with deliberately frayed brims. The gen- 
eral look is shopping mall style of the early ‘70s— 
J.C. Penney and Sears. A lot are overweight, nearly 
a third are wearing bright green fluorescent vests 
printed with the slogan “Jesse Jackson Whip '88.”” 
There are a few wearing cowboy hats, DNC T- 
shirts, some are covered completely with Demo- 
cratic political buttons. Approximately a third of 
the total are women. There’s one man who seems 
to be everywhere: He’s wearing a hat shaped like a 
wedge of Swiss cheese. He resembles a cartoon 
mouse trapped under a hunk of fallen manna. ts he 
a cheese lobbyist? Or simply from Wisconsin? | try 
to catch up to him, but somehow he always man- 
ages to disappear as soon as | get close. 


THE MURPHY BALLROOM 


There's an aura of despair in the Murphy Ballroom 
where “250 Souvenir Booths!” have been set up. 
For one thing, the Murphy Ballroom is at the far- 
thest end of the convention center, miles beyond 





The protests are held 
on-the-hour across the street 
from the hotel center. 


any of the conference rooms, up two escalators 
where no one ever goes, and for another, it’s the 
last day of the convention, and three-quarters of the 
stuff is shortly about to become obsolete. “T-shirts, 
two for $10!" a woman at the far end of theroom 
shouts, The T-shirts say “BUSH WACKER” 
and “DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 
'88." There are tables of buttons, some eight or 12 
inches in diameter—Jesse Jackson’s picture, “Bush 
and Noriega,” “Wimpy Bush.” There's a man with 
“puppet” T-shirts—a picture with a big mouth 
that, when pulled apart, reveals another layer 
where instead of teeth is printing that says “LICK 
BUSH.” There are “Free South Africa” bumper 
stickers, Dukakis toilet seat covers, ceramic don- 
keys imprinted with “DNC 88,” a man selling a 
book called The Mafia Murder of JFK. For some un- 
known reason there are also tables selling Black 
Science children’s cartoon books, eelskin pocket- 
books and wallets; there are stuffed donkey toys, 
plastic earrings and jewelry, plastic mugs, donkey- 
emblazoned boxer shorts and “IF NOT JESSE 
THEN WHO?” posters. 

Ata booth where pennies have been stretched in 
a machine and re-embossed with “Dukakis '88" a 
man asks me if I'm writing about the souvenirs and 
when I say “yes” he tells me that he was a “post 





Twenty years after Chicago, there 
was no riot—just words 


Newsweek investigative report- 
er with CBS out of Florida!” | 
don’t really want to ask him 
what's happened that now he's 
selling flattened pennies at the 
convention . . . 

When | get to the “Meese is a 
Pig’ T-shirt stand the kid there 
tells me, “We were on the front 
page of the New York Times 
with these T-shirts. The lawyer 
from the famous Crutso Interna- 
tional case is defending us!” | 
ask him how things are going. 
First, he whispers that his part- 
ner plays with a famous rock 
group and that actually he’s a 
free-lance graphic designer. 
“The Washington Post wrote an 
editorial about these T-shirts!” 
he says. 

“But otherwise, 
things going?” | say. 

“People are really de- 
pressed,” he says. “Nobody did 
the business we thought we 
were going to. The only reason 
everybody was put in this ball- 
room so far away is because of 
the man in charge of the souve- 
nirs—he did it so that the Offi- 
cial souvenirs would have the best placement in 
the hall. Nobody did well. There was a man here 
who had gone out of business and he took the last 
of his money and he had these ‘Hartbreaker’ T- 
shirts printed up with a picture of Donna Rice to 
sell here. And now he's gone bankrupt for real.’” 

“But why would he print those T-shirts up now?" 
I say. 

“| don’t know,” he says. “You know, don’t tell 
my partner | told you this. But he plays with a rock 
group, and two people have already recognized 
him and asked for his autograph!” 

| sit down at one of the tables near the Heavenly 
Georgia Ham stand. There's a copy of USA Today 
by my feet on the ground. | pick it up. In the second 
section there's a long story about Ron Perlman, star 
of the TV show “Beauty and the Beast.” The article 
explains, “The Beast is putting out a record of his 
love poems.” 

“Donkey pifiatas, only $2!” a woman calls. 


how are 


IF YOU WANT TO PROTEST AT THE DEMO- 
cratic National Convention this can be arranged by 
signing up for a time-slot in advance. 

There are protests by the People with AIDS Co- 
alition; the American Indian Movement; the Pales- 
tinian Solidarity Committee; a protest by the 
people of Lowell, Massachusetts, to demand state 
funds to relocate families living near hazardous 
waste sites; and a number of protests by Dr. Lenora 
Fulani, who is running an independant presidential 
campaign. 

The protests are held on-the-hour across the 
street from the hotel center in a parking lot sur- 
rounded by temporary steel fencing, reinforced 
along two walls by a blockade of portable chemi- 
cal toilets, In front of the wall are riot police every 
three feet, wearing crash helmets and carrying 
plastic shields. 

To get into the protest area, it’s not possible to 
walk straight across the street; you have to go all 
the way around the block to the opposite side. It’s 


Continued on page 92 
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The media continues to embrace and spread a hor- 
rendous inaccuracy that 99 percent of the people 
infected with HIV (Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus) will develop AIDS, despite analysis of the 
statistics which proves that this is not true. Faulty 
science and hasty press coverage have created mis- 
conceptions that could have tragic consequences 
for the tens of thousands of people who have tested 
positive for HIV antibodies. What's more, the gov- 
ernment is aware of the misconception, acknowl- 
edged it to us, and yet has done nothing to correct 
it, despite the psychological destruction such a 
misnomer can cause in afflicted 
person. 

The notion that having HIV anti- 
bodies invariably means AIDS, and 
death, derives from a small San Fran- 
cisco study jointly conducted by the 
Centers for Disease Control (CDC), a 
government agency, and the San Fran- 
cisco Department of Health. 

Michael Specter, writing in The 
Washington Post, was one of the first 
to propound the death message. In his 
June 3 article,“AIDS Virus Likely Fatal 
to All Infected,” Specter wrote: “The 
AIDS virus will almost certainly kill 
everyone it infects unless effective 
drugs are developed to treat it, federal 
researchers have predicted for the first 
time... 

“After studying a group of gay men 
from San Francisco for the past dec- 
ade, however, researchers have pro- 
duced a statistical model that predicts 
99 percent of those infected will even- 
tually develop acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome if they do not die 
from other causes. 

“Because no one has ever been 
cured of AIDS, a 99-percent AIDS rate 
means that virtually all would die un- 
less a treatment is developed.” 


Specter went on to lay out the rami- 
fications of the “finding,’” that every- 
‘one with HIV antibodies will develop 
AIDS: 


“Public health service officials . . . 
hope the new study will encourage 
those at highest risk to be tested so that 
they will seek medical attention if 
needed .. . 

“Many physicians are prescribing 
AZT for their patients who are infected 
but have not developed AIDS, al- 
though the drug has not yet been prov- 
en effective for those patients. Public 
health officials say that this study is 
likely to encourage other doctors to 
prescribe it to patients infected with 
HIV.” 

Now, let's step back for a moment 


ROM 


and observe what's happening here. First, a num- 
ber of crucial distinctions are being obliterated. 
AIDS, a condition or disease that is said to be in- 
variably fatal, is now being equated with “HIV 
infection,” which means having antibodies to a re- 
trovirus that may not even be harmful. Dr. Peter 
Duesberg, the renowned molecular biologist, 
dropped a bombshell in the January issue of SPIN 
with his insistence that HIV cannot possibly cause 
AIDS without a significant co-factor; even Dr. Rob- 
ert Gallo, the co-discoverer of HIV recently 
stressed the role of co-factors in the development of 


The media reports that 99 out of 100 people 
infected with HIV will eventually develop AIDS 
and probably die. It isn’t true. And the 


government knows it. 
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the disease. Nonetheless, the concept of AIDS is 
being expanded and distorted to encompass “HIV 
infection” and even membership in a “high-risk 
group.” 

Second, AZT is being promoted as the appropri- 
ate treatment for “HIV infection” although the 
FDA-conducted trials of AZT, on which approval 
of the drug was based, were openly admitted by the 
FDA to be invalid, and no scientifically conclusive 
evidence has been produced that AZT has benefits 
of any kind. 

‘Specter was not alone in his interpretation of the 
San Francisco study. On June 3, Paul 
Reger, a science writer for the Associ- 
ated Press, wrote: “AIDS eventually 
will kill 99 percent of the people in- 
fected with the virus . . ."” And a New 
York Times article, July 14, by Bruce 
Lambert, “New York Called Unpre- 
pared on AIDS,” contained a head- 
line, “Almost all carriers of the virus 
are expected to become ill,” and 
quoted Dr. James O. Mason, director 
of the CDC, as saying, “We have to 
assume that everyone infected will ul- 
timately become symptomatic.”” 

In a July 19th press conference, 
New York City Health Commissioner, 
Dr. Stephen C. Joseph, stated, “Recent 
studies project very high rates of even- 
tual illness, perhaps approaching 100 
percent, among those who are HIV- 
infected.” 


A basic point needs to be empha- 
sized. Although there is a correlation 
between HIV antibodies and the de- 
velopment of AIDS, the correlation is 
far from perfect, and it is only a hy- 
pothesis that the relationship is causal. 


The San Francisco Study 


The San Francisco study is de- 
scribed in a Science article, “A Mod- 
el-Based Estimate of the Mean 
Incubation Period for AIDS in Homo- 
sexual Men,’” also of June 3 of this 
year. The authors are Kung-Jong Lui, a 
CDC mathematician; William W. 
Darrow, a sociologist in the CDC's 
AIDS program; and George W. Ruth- 
erford, Ill, a physician in the AIDS Of- 
fice of the San Francisco Health 
Department. The report has the typi- 
cal shortcomings of those written by 
public health officials; in particular, 
the description of methodology is 
fragmentary and incomplete. So far as 
I can tell, this is what was done: 

‘A number of epidemiological stud- 
ies have utilized a group of 6709 ho- 
mosexual and bisexual men who 
enrolled at San Francisco City Clinic 
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between 1978 and 1980 in order to 
participate in various studies of hepa- 
titis B. Investigators Lui, Darrow and 
Rutherford obtained a subsample of 
84 of these men, for whom the ap- 
proximate date of seroconversion (i.e. 
developing HIV antibodies) could be 
estimated—men who had tested posi- 
tive for HIV-1 antibody within 12 
months of a negative antibody test. 
The authors offer the following de- 
scription: “The 84 men include 83 
men who were selected at random or 
returned for hepatitis B vaccine fol- 
low-up, could be located and gave 
written consent for their stored sera to 
be tested for HIV-1 antibody, and one 
man who died from AIDS in 1982." 

In the time period involved, from 
1978 to the present, 21 of the men (25 
percent of the total) developed AIDS. 
For these 21 men, the time between 
seroconversion and a diagnosis of 
AIDS (which the authors refer to as 
“the incubation period”) was an aver- 
age of 4.8 years. 

Using this data, Lui developed a 
mathematical model, whose projec- 
tions were intended to estimate two 
things: the proportion of the total sam- 
ple of infected men who would even- 
tually develop AIDS, and the average 
incubation period for those who 
would develop AIDS. He estimated 
the latter at 7.8 years. With regard to 
the former, the following conclusion 
was reached: 








“Let ‘p’ be the proportion of infect- 
ed individuals who will eventually de- 
velop AIDS ... The maximum 
likelihood estimate of ‘p’ is 0.99 with a 
90 percent confidence interval [which 
means with 90% certaintyl (0.38, 
1.00)..." 


Confronted with this statement, 
Specter and the other reporters appar- 
ently latched on to the “maximum, 
likelihood estimate” of 99 percent 
and ignored what followed. And yet 
the statement “with a 90 percent con- 
fidence interval (0.38, 1.00)" is cru- 
cial. Translated into plain English, the 
above statement reads : 


“Let ‘p' be the proportion of indi- 
viduals with HIV antibodies, who will 
eventually develop AIDS ... With 
about 90 percent certainty,‘p’ lies 
somewhere between 38 percent and 
100 percent.”” 


Note the difference: With only a. 90 
percent confidence interval, the esti- 
mate of “p” has a 62-percentage- 
point spread, all the way from 38 
percent to 100 percent. This means 
that the estimate is wildly unstable. In 
the context of a 90 percent confidence 
interval extending down to 38 per- 
cent, the so-called “maximum likeli- 
hood estimate” of 99 percent is utterly 
meaningless. The actual conclusion 
reached by Lui, Darrow and Ruther- 
ford isa far, far cry from Michael Spec- 
ter’s statement, “The AIDS virus will 
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almost certainly kill 
infects.” 

To make sure that | had interpreted 
the key statement correctly, | called 
both Kung-Jong Lui and William Dar- 
row, who, because they work for the 
CDC, help determine the govern- 
ment’s position. Lui said that my 
rewording of the conclusion regarding 
“p”" was correct. He said the state- 
ments made in the press had been in- 
accurate and misleading, and that 
Specter’s statements were wrong. If 


everyone it 


about poppers (amyl or butyl nitrite in- 
halants) ineptly, but it appears that the 
great majority of these men used pop- 
pers as well. In the area of sex, 95 per- 
cent practiced receptive anal 
intercourse with steady or nonsteady 
partners, 57 percent averaged more 
than four different sexual partners per 
month, 44 percent practiced “fisting.” 
Interms of medical history, 74 percent 
had been treated for gonorthea, 73 
percent had contracted hepatitis, 57 
percent had experienced. bleeding 


(If) AIDS is caused by multiple factors, it would 
mean that the San Francisco subjects pursued 
an AIDS lifestyle and the New York subjects didn’t 


Specter had called him, he would 
have told him so. Darrow also agreed 
that media coverage of their article 
had been far from satisfactory. Existing 
data, he went on to confirm, were not 
adequate to estimate, with any rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy, the pro- 
portion of people with HIV antibodies 
who would eventually develop AIDS. 


A Representative Sample? 


Even the grossly unstable estimate 
of “p” (somewhere between 38 per- 
centand 100 percent, with 90 percent 
certainty) applies only to the sample 
studied: 84 homosexual/bisexual men 
selected from the San Francisco City 
Clinic group. It would be wrong to as- 
sume that these men were representa- 
tive of all people with HIV antibodies. 
One of the most basic questions in sur- 
vey research is: How representative is 
a sample of a particular universe or 
population? To what extent is one jus- 
tified in projecting findings from the 
sample to the target universe? 

Normally, reports on survey re- 
search contain a description of the 
sample. It is important to know the 
characteristics of the people studied, 
so one can have some idea how typi- 
cal they are. There is no such descrip- 
tion in the Science report, However, 
William Darrow was also the princi- 
pal author of another report utilizing 
the San Francisco City Clinic group 
(“Risk Factors for HIV Infections in 
Homosexual Men,” American Journal 
of Public Health, April 1987). The 
AJPH report does cite some character- 
istics of another sample of 359 men 
drawn from the City Clinic group. 
Darrow told me he saw no reason to 
assume the characteristics of this sam- 
ple would differ greatly from those of 
the 84 men in the other study 

These 359 men were “burning the 
candle at both ends.” With regard to 
drug use, 84 percent were cocaine us- 
ers, 64 percent used amphetamines, 
51 percent used Quaaludes, 41 per- 
cent used barbituates, 20 percent used 
needle drugs and 13 percent shared 
needles. The investigators asked 








with intercourse. 28 percent had been 
treated for syphillis. 

I would like to make two points, as 
nonjudgmentally as possible. First, if 
the 84 men studied by Lui, Darrow 
and Rutherford were at all similar to 
the 359 men in the AJPH study, then 
they can hardly be representative of 
the total universe of 1 million to 3 mil- 
lion individuals in the U.S. estimated 
by the CDC to be seropositive. Sec- 
ond, it would be surprising if people 
who lived like this did not become se- 
riously sick; a lifestyle of heavy drug 
use, multiple venereal diseases with 
frequent antibiotic treatment and un- 
healthy and dangerous sexual prac- 
tices may be quite sufficient to cause a 
condition of immune deficiency, with 
‘or without HIV or any other specific 
infectious agent. There are lifestyle 
factors far too significant to ignore in 
drawing a hypothesis about HIV iniec- 
tion in the general population. 








Refutation: New York 
Blood Center Data 


A basic principle of analysis is that 
data must make sense. This may seem 
obvious, but novice analysts are often 
slaves to the numbers they see in front 
of them and will concoct bizarre ex- 
planations rather than come to grips 
with contradictions in the data. In ac- 
tual practice, when data don’t make 
sense, it is almost always because they 
are wrong, There are many ways that 
errors can occur in survey research 
and it is the task of a good analyst to 
spot and track down such errors 

In the case of epidemiological re- 
search, the data ought to make sense 
in the context of what is known about 
AIDS. If the findings from the Lui, Dar- 
row and Rutherford study are to have 
predictive value beyond the 84 men 
studied, then they should bear com- 
parison with-other studies of seroposi- 
tive individuals. 

A study conducted at the New York 
Blood Center flatly contradicts the 
findings of the Lui study. According to 
a New York Times article by Lawrence 
K. Altman, “AIDS Mystery: Why Do 


Some Infected Men Stay Healthy?” 
(June 30, 198: 





“In New York, at least 13 men who 
volunteered in 1978 for the hepatitis B 
vaccine trial were already infected 
with the AIDS virus and have lived for 
nine years without developing AIDS, 
according to Dr. Cladd E. Stevens, the 
head epidemiologist at the New York 
Blood Center. 

“An astonishing point is that the im- 
mune systems for all 13 of these men 
look ‘perfectly normal,’ Dr. Stevens 
said in an interview . . . 

“More astonishing, Dr. Stevens 
said, for unknown reasons only one of 
the 87 people in the New York Blood 
Center study who were found to have 
become infected with the AIDS virus 
since 1981 has developed AIDS.” 


So then, in New York only one out 
of 100 “infected” individuals—1 per- 
cent—developed AIDS, whereas in 
San Francisco 21 out of 84 (25 per- 
cent) developed AIDS. If HIV is the 
sole cause of AIDS, it is not possible 
for both sets of data to be correct, not- 
withstanding the possibility that the 
time periods may not be quite the 
same, or that the characteristics of the 
two samples may be different. The 
possibility that the difference (25 per- 
cent vs 1 percent) could be due to 
chance is statistically less than one in 
a million. If, on the other hand, AIDS is 
caused by multiple factors, including 
recreational drugs, then both sets of 
data might be correct—it would mean 
that the San Francisco subjects pur- 
sued an AIDS lifestyle (or “death- 
style’), and the New York subjects 
didn’t, and that in either case, HIV had 
little or nothing to do with the 
outcome. 

There is no factual basis for claim- 
ing that all, or most, or even many in- 
dividuals with HIV antibodies will 
develop AIDS. It could conceivably 
be that the probability of developing 
AIDS approaches zero among HIV- 
positive members of low-risk groups. 

Misinterpretations of the San Fran- 
cisco study have undoubtedly had a 
devastating psychological effect on 
those who have been diagnosed as 
“infected with HIV." Perfectly healthy 
individuals have begun to prepare for 
“certain” death. Some have commit- 
ted suicide. Others have begun to poi- 
son themselves with AZT, a drug so 
toxic that 50 percent of AIDS patients 
cannot tolerate it at all, and abandon 
the treatment. : 

Researchers Lui, Darrow, and Ruth- 
erford; reporters Michael Specter and 
Paul Reger; the Associated Press, The 
Washington Post and The New York 
Times; James Mason, Stephen Joseph, 
and other PHS officials—all have an 
urgent ethical obligation to undo the 
damage they have done. Tens of 
thousands of HIV-infected people 
have a right to know that they are not 
necessarily under a death sentence. 





anyone who would talk to us.” (Thyret 
declined to be interviewed for this ar- 
ticle. Bob Merlis, vice president of 
Publicity at Warner Brothers Records, 
said, “It’s definitely not the way we do. 
business. We don’t blackball artists. 
We try to maximize the sale of records 
whatever the length of the contract, 
whatever the problems are. Every art- 
ist wants his, her or their record to be 
the number one priority of the promo- 
tion department. Obviously, that’s not 
possible. There’s only one number 
‘one, just like there is on the charts, but 
I'mnotaware of any attempts from our 
promotion department to torpedo any 
Devo projects at any time in their ca- 
reer with Warner Brothers.”’) 

Now Lookout was telling the band 
to leave Warner Brothers. Mothers- 
baugh said, “Our management at the 
time, Elliott Roberts, was saying, 
‘C'mon, leave these guys. You've got a 
contract that says you make another 
$350,000 just to leave. So let's go! I'l 
get you a recording deal with some- 
body else. | can get you a deal tomor- 
row.’ | said, ‘Are you sure we should 
be doing this?’ Management made the 
decision, really. They said, ‘You get 
off this label.’ So we did.” 

“Whatever happened,’ says 
Schwartz, “I really don’t think it had 
anything to do with Devo. | think it all 
had more to do with Elliott Roberts 
and Russ Thyret more than Russ 
Thyret and Devo. | dare say that Devo 





was not one of Russ Thyret’s favorite 
bands.” 

“had suggested to Elliott, ‘Hey, 
Why don’t we just take less money?’ 
Casale says. ‘Show them that we're 
not out to take money from them, 
we're sorry the album’s not selling ei- 
ther, and even though we don’t see 
eye-to-eye on why, let’s do this in 
good faith.’ Like ‘Hey, let’s just take 
less money and do another record 
And Elliott said, ‘No, no, no, that’s not 
the problem. You're just scratching 
the surface there. They just don’t want 
todeal with it.’ " (Roberts and Lookout 
Management refused repeated. re- 
quests to comment.) 

Devo had believed they were too 
smart, too self-contained to be sucked 
in by the usual games of the business 
of rock'n’roll, All the same, the music 
mass-merchandising machine had 
processed, digested and was now spit- 
ting out the user-friendly likes of 
Devo. It had taken them years to get 
where they were and now Lookout 
was promising them a new deal with a 
new record label—and saying. it 
would happen overnight. If they 
hadn’tbeen in so desperate a position, 
maybe Devo would have been too 
smart and too self-contained to listen. 
Asitwas, it would be four years before 
they put out their next record. 

There's a new Devo album, Total 
Devo, on Enigma Records, an inde- 
pendent label of the sort willing to 


take risks on music with an experi- 
mental edge, on bands who may nev- 
er sell enough units to justify an 
interest by the major labels, One song, 
“Some Things Never Change,” says: 
Small minds play at some big time 
games 

‘And everybody else p. 
Make no mistake they're on the take 
They like to keep it that way 





Admittedly, Total Devo doesn't sound 
as radically different as the first few re- 
cords did. The world has done a lot of 
catching up with Devo, in a lot of dif- 
ferent ways, Synthesized drummng, 
for instance, is an industry standard 
these days and nearly everyone wants 
to become an identity-less corporate 
cog. 

“Nothing that we said seems radi- 
cal to most people now,” Casale says. 
“As a matter of fact, most of it has 
come to pass. This slightly intellectual 
ironic joke about the world devolving. 
has a kernel of truth to it. Things we 
liked then, that were more informa- 
tion-oriented, more like Japanese cul- 
ture, that we encountered 10 years 
ago, are now being shared by lots of 
very normal people. Now itseems like 
we're in time.” 

Mothersbaugh figures the advan- 
tages of everybody being more like 
Devo are numerous. “I think it’s may- 
be more subversive now that we do fit 
in better." He is inclined toward a cur- 


ious sort of optimism anyway. Active 
with all manner of solo projects, from 
black-lite artworks to small press poet- 
ty to incidental music for “‘Pee-wee's 
Playhouse,’ he’s also the only mem- 
ber of Devo who came out of their big 
adventure with the record industry 
with enough money to own his own 
home. He's pleased that their new la- 
bel is committed to the band, and 
while Enigma has limited resources, 
he feels they’te on Devo's. side 
“Something picked me and some- 
thing picked our band to be who we 
are. We're just fulfilling a genetic 
imperative.” 

Evenas he and Casale speak, it’s dif- 
ficult not to hear another imperative 
pounding away—"We must repeat; 
D-E-V-O; we must repeat. . .”’ It's dif- 
ficult to forget Casale saying, “Maybe 
Devo didn’t do anything wrong.” 
Maybe some things never change. If 
the two-pronged intellectual leader- 
ship of the band still isn’t in sync on 
what exactly happened, if they still 
haven't figured out why they suspect 
an executive at their record company 
of stalling their entire career—or even 
figured out what his job at that record 
company is—who else can ever say 
for certain, It is, to quote one of their 
earliest songs, a wiggly world. Maybe 
we must repeat—at least until we get 
it right. “There’s no one way to do 
things,” Mothersbaugh says. ““There’s 
no one way to skin a potato.” & 
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Me ole’ mate, Slasher, had this 
rock 'n roll band, see. What a sound! 
Melt your ole’ lady’s hair curlers, it would. 


Soon his music sounded so awtul, 
Iwas glad he'd hopped it 


Straight away, Slasher sounds great again. 
The drums shake the windows. 


Then Slasher ups and emigrates to Australia, 
doesn't he? But he leaves me 
every recording the band ever made. 


Then the missus buys alll this 
Discwasher stuff, doesn't she? 


The bass gives me ma-in-law migraine. 
The lead guitar makes me fillings drop out 


Whenever I missed the ole’ sod, 
Iplayed his music. But the more I played ‘im, 
the duffer he sounded, 


Cleans your records, your tapes, your CD's. 
‘Very scientific ‘n all. 


Sounds just like the Slasher I remember! 
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your music collection it makes no sense 
to let dust, dirt or static destroy it. As the 

gentleman above so eloquently observes. 
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Patti Smith 
Dream of Life 
Arista 


Not unlike waiting for Garbo’s next 
movie, or the Beatles reunion, antici- 
pation surrounding the possible re- 
lease of a new Patti Smith platter 
boiled and bubbled, ebbed and 
flowed, moving from feverish intensi- 
ty to aimless futility. John Lennon, 
after all, spent five years baking bread 
and watching the wheels between 
Walls & Bridges and Double Fantasy, 
a comeback culminating in a pool of 
blood and a gunshot signifier: The 
Dream Is Over. Garbo, the vigilant 
caretaker of her own sublime immor- 


tality, simply never returned, insuring 
the indestructability of myth. 

Comeback. A thud-word, more a 
brick than a meteor. 

‘As messianic as she was reverential, 
a prophet, a priestess, a pirate sacking 
the pantheon-ranting Rimbaud, bran- 
dishing screeds of hieroglyphic three- 
chord martial thwang, screeching 
holy shit; an abject fan genuflecting at 
the feet of Keith Richards and Anita 
Pallenberg like she can’t decide 
which one she'd rather be while 
towering over the histories of the 
world and the mysteries of the uni- 
verse transmitting an intergalactic, 
polyglottal language over Radio Ethit 
pia. Patti Smith came foot-stompin 
into the 1970s—the meanest, stupi- 
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dest, most co-opted decade the baby 
boom had experienced up to that 
time—and commenced to weaving 
literary, cinematic, abstract expres- 
sionist and rock ‘n’ roll references like 
streamers around a transcultural may- 
pole, declaiming a new recombinant 
religion. The tongue is mightier than 
the sword, and Patti Smith gave blab- 
bering voice to the mute thing we'd 
loved and feared in art, in love, in 
God, in rock. Like some supernatural 
volcano spewing pinwheels of fiery 
jargot into the stratosphere: 50 per- 
cent pure jive, 50 percent Yahweh's 
own molecular splice. 

Now, Brian Wilson can make a 
comeback. John Fogerty can make 
a comeback. Frank Sinatra and David 


Patti Smith 

Joy Division 

Big Audio Dynamite 
Brian Wilson 
DeFunkt 

Green 
Voivod/Slayer 

Style Council 

The Feelies 


Bowie can make a comeback a year 
from here to eternity. But, from where 
we're sitting, Millenium Trois seems 
closer than CBGB, and the young and 
the hip are ascending CEOs, and the 
subliminal digital click-tracks on our 
CDs, and LPs register on the central 
nervous system like ticker-tape on 
Wall Street and the only subversive 
act left is an act of sustained attention. 
From Patti Smith, we don’t need no 
comeback, we need a resurrection, a 
rock ‘n’ roll phoenix rising out of the 
ribcage of a ruptured technocracy, 
right? 

Nine years it's been since Patti 
Smith’s last album. Nine years for the 
Corporation to erect a godless calf, its 
legs spread revealing an em-pty-vee 
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screen mindlessly generating an end- 
less series of interchangeable icons. 
And when Patti Smith finally came 
down from Mount Detroit with her 
slablets of rock ‘n’ roll, would she still 
fume with the righteous rebellion of 
Dante's Lucifer, wearing her Anti- 
Conspiracy Sins like a blood-red 
badge on her sleeve? How would she 
respond to the encroachment of elec- 
trons and laser-etching on the muscle, 
sinew and tissue of her art. 

If machines could dream, they 
would Dream of Life. Patti Smith, 
bearing news of nothing more or less 
than the quiet joys of motherhood, de- 
flates outlandish expectations and 
forks over something at once more 
subversive, and more appropriate, 
than revolutionary polemics. She is 
not about to redeem the 1980s with 
foaming babelogue. Patti Smith re- 
turned from exile a tender shepherd, 
not a rabid prophet. Rock, her reli- 
gion, is fundamental, not fundamen- 
talist, and in Dream of Life, Patti Smith 
simply invokes the need and right to 
be fully and truly human. 

Nowhere does Dream of Life ap- 
proach the ecstatic total abandon of 
Horses or Radio Ethiopia, where she 
conjured convulsive frothing spirits 
from the ether. Her messianic tenden- 
cies have softened into something ap- 
proaching benevolent and maternal 
guidance. It’s like a Mother Church 
where dreaming has replaced prayer. 
Dream of Life opens with a convoca- 
tion, not a call to arms. “I was dream- 
ing in my dreaming,” goes the first line 
in “People Have the Power,” and this 
elusive concept—the sleeper awakes 
to slumber (or, “In dreams begin re- 
sponsibilities,” as Delmore Schwartz 
used to say)—is threaded through the 
record. 

“People Have the Power,” it’s al- 
ready theirs; they don’t need Patti 
‘Smith or any other rock star as a cata- 
lyst. It might be a pure pop pamphlet 
of crypto-Marxist sloganeering, but it 
shows a helluva lot more solidarnosc 
than “Piss Factory."” Nonetheless, the 
first notes of her return radiate assur- 
ance. She's reassembled most of the 
old Patti Smith Group for the album, 
and drummer Jay Dee Daugherty’s 
propulsive whomp-bam-boom gives 
Patti the organic kick-butt, real-time 
heartbeat she needs. Especially since 
Dream of Life has an '80s produc- 
tion sheen that oozes high-tech 
professionalism. 

I's a kind of mesmerism Patti's 
practicing on Dream of Life. Though a 
Tight-on rock-militarism bubbles up 
on “Up There Down There,” “Look- 
ing for You (I was)'’—with its celebra- 
tory velocity—and the lead-in “hit,”’ 
the album’s central effect is the emer- 
gence and submergence in the 
dreamscape, like a baptism. Heaven 
cracks open on the elegiac “Going 
Under’; Patti, the die-hard neo-beat 
poet, zips up the starry dynamo in the 
machinery of night in her rap on “Up 
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Joy Division looked for a new vision as New Order after singer lan Curtis, second from left, sought more than impending 


commercial success. 


There Down There,” where “The 
lights like some switched on Mondri- 
an’ echo both drizzling street nostal- 
gia and her 1970s analogy: abstract 
expressionism:art as rock ‘n’ roll:mu- 
sic. In “Duty Calls,” topicality drifts in 
and out of vision amidst the subtle 
interplay of Saqqara Dogs’ Hearn 
Gadbois’ percussion. Here, young 
cannon-fodder in Lebanon “were 
dreaming crazy dreams in foreign 
alphabet.” 

Patti Smith closes Dream of Life 
with a benediction, a lullaby for her 
son, Jackson Frederick, recorded on 
the birthday of his sister, Beverly Ann. 
Richard Sohl’s delicate Monk-like pi- 
ano one-note with alternative har- 
monics pulses like a church chime as 
Patti coos her children to sleep. The 
roots of rock 'n’ roll grew as deeply in 
hymns and children’s songs as they 
did in the blues, Patti Smith, the vi- 
sionary avatar of rock apocalypse, has 
returned with a pastoral meditation, 
where the green hills of Mother Earth 
itself sing themselves to sleep. 


—Tim Holmes 


Joy Division 
Substance 
Quest/Warner Brothers 


The moment that Joy Division made 
the leap from critically-adored but 
otherwise obscure Northern England 
post-punks to serious contenders for 
some thorny rock crown remains viv- 


idly etched on my mind; their appear- 
ance on the BBC “youth” program 
“Something Else” that night, perform- 
ing “‘She’s Lost Control” and their new 
single, “Transmission,” was nothing 
short of awe-inspiring. Rarely had mu- 
sic sounded so minimal, so hypnotic, 
so possessed, but it was not so much 
the music as the startling appearance 
of singer lan Curtis that demanded at- 
tention. Twitching violently, flailing in 
front of the cameras as though suffer- 
ing an epileptic fit (which he did, fre- 
quently), his enlarged pupils shielded 
far-away eyes. We were all convinced 
he was speeding, unable to conclude 
howelsea 22-year-old could be soout 
of control and yet so completely capti- 
vate a national TV audience on his first 
attempt. We went to see a fledgling 
Scritti Politti and burgeoning Fall that 
night, but there was little talk of those 
groups. As | say, Joy Division had 
made the leap. 

This group's credentials were im- 
peccable; all four members were in 
the audience the first time the Sex Pis- 
tols played Manchester. Like so many 
other teenagers in 1976, one night's 
exposure to the most important rock 
‘n’ roll band of a generation was 
enough to inspire them to form their 
own, and within a few months, they 
‘were supporting their town’s heroes: 
Buzzcocks. Initially known as War- 
saw, they finally named themselves 
Joy Division after the brothels of the 
Nazi concentration camps; this un- 
usual tastelessness created so much 
flak that the post-Curtis band chose 
the outwardly fascist New Order for 











pure provocation. 

When Joy Division unleashed 
their LP, Unknown Pleasures, it was 
rightly hailed as a masterpiece. It was 
the first sign that the kids who had 
been in punk’s earliest audiences had 
created their own style and sound. 

Joy Division would have been gods 
even if lan Curtis had not elected to 
hang himself in May 1980 just as 
“Love Will Tear Us Apart’ was re- 
leased. That he did, of course, acceler- 
ated this deification, and even the 
worldwide chart success of New Or- 
der has not enabled those three re- 
maining members to escape their brief 
foray into rock's darkest recesses with 
their suicidal erstwhile front man. Per- 
haps then Substance is a final exor- 
cism, New Order's present-day status 
providing them with the confidence to 
put their hallowed past back on dis- 
play to an inevitably larger audience. 

Though it shares its title with last 
year’s New Order compilation, Joy 
Division's Substance is not a Greatest 
Hits or Best Of, rather a collection of 
their EP, three singles and assorted 
‘odds and sods previously available 
only on a selected samplers and flexi- 
discs, Purchase of the compact disc is 
essential for the seven bonus songs 
that then require only the studio al- 
bum’s “Unknown Pleasures’ and 
“Closer,"’ and 1981 compilation 
“Still,” for an almost complete Joy Di- 
vision catalogue. 

The artistic chasm between their 
1978 debut EP “A Design For Living” 
and contributions to a Factory Re- 
cords sampler six months later dem- 
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onstrate just how quickly the 
Manchester quartet defined their 
sound. In “Digital,”’ from the latter, 
Curtis unleashes his intense vocal at- 
tack, intoning, “I feel it closing in 
day in day out day in day out day in! 
day out! day in! day out!” as three un- 
trained musicians behind him rise and 
fall with the intuition of all truly great 
rock bands. This same savage vocal 
comes to the fore on ‘Transmis- 
sion’’—"Dance dance dance dance 
dance to the radio’’—but Joy Division 
were about more than just pent-up 
frustration. NO other group of their 
era so eloquently expressed tranquil- 
ity and the thoughts that hide behind 
it, which is why “Atmosphere,” a 
slow, brooding, foreboding and ulti- 
mately joyful funeral march was in 
danger of becoming the post-punk’s 
“Stairway To Heaven” immediately 
following Curtis’ demise. 

But it was “Love Will Tear Us 
Apart” that proved to be both swan- 
song and one pop masterpiece, the 
bright synthesizers illuminating the 
path ahead for New Order. | have of- 
ten asked myself if Joy Division were 
overrated, falsely glorified in the wake 
of one man’s suicide. Repeated listen- 
ings to one of the greatest singles of all 
time tell me this could never be so. 

Curtis was far from the group’s only 
strong point. Peter Hook initially 
played at the top end of his bass to 
hear himself in rehearsals, but the re- 
petitive, melodic bass lines were to 
become his trademark. Bernard Al- 
brecht could alternate between sim- 
plistic guitar motifs and crashing 
power chords without warning, while 
drummer Stephen Morris was perhaps 
the first of his generation to embrace 
the new technology. The syndrum 
beat that dominates “She's Lost Con- 
trol” was surely the basis on which 
Grace Jones felt capable of taking the 
song to the dancefloor. 

In eulogizing Joy Division's fast, un- 
fettered growth, credit must go to 
those who oversaw it: trusted man- 
ager Rob Gretton, producer Martin 
Hannett, and Factory supremo Tony 
Wilson. Joy Division on a major label 
would never have been given the ar- 
tistic freedom to paint their bleakly ac- 
curate portraits of late 1970s 
industrial Britain. As such, their influ- 
ence was immediately felt by U2, who 
went straight to Hannett for produci- 
ton, by Echo and The Bunnymen, who 
picked up the group’s angst and much 
of their following, and by the “gothic” 
creed from the Cure to Bauhaus, per- 
haps unaware that Joy Division almost 
alone admitted to the term. 

For the Joy Division aficionado, 
Substance is that long-awaited chance 
to acquire those obscure rarities; for 
the newcomer, it is a glimpse into the 
world of one of rock’s greatest, shor- 
test-lived bands. Ultimately, it is that 
simple. 











—Tony Fletcher 


Big Audio Dynamite 
Tighten Up Vol. ‘88 
Columbia 


Watching the individual members of 
the Clash pursue their separate desti- 
nies can be a confusing hobby, full of 
contradictions, leaps forward, steps 
backward and the occasional wel- 
come crossing of paths. A decade on 
from “White Riot,” “Stay Free’ and 
“London's Burning,” Mick Jones still 
sings about his Notting Hill home and 
his Brixton birthplace, but now with 
anger at seeing them overrun by yup- 
pies. His ex-Clash stormtrooper-in- 
arms Joe Strummer opposes this 
invasion of wealth too, taking his band 
onan anarchist’s club tour of the U.K, 
under the slogan “Rock Against the 
Rich.” Jones merely confines his an- 
tagonism to his lyrics—happy other- 
wise to kit his band out in dinner 
jackets on the back sleeve of Tighten 
Up (the front, incidently, being a 
painting by Clash bassist Paul Si- 
monon) and for the video of “Just Play 
Music,” showing clips of B.A.D. in 
sports stadiums. Therein lies the root 
‘of why Strummer and Jones can never 
easily work together again, for while 





the former fights his wealth and suc- 
cess every inch of the way, the latter 
feels compelled to take his message to 
the largest audience possible. 

Jones has more than just his Clash 
past to live up to. With their ground- 
breaking 1985 debut, This Is... , Big 
Audio Dynamite set a blueprint for the 
fusion between hip hop and rock. 

For Tighten Up Vol. ’88 Jones and 
Co. have abandoned much of the dis- 
tinctive sampling and hip hop, favor- 
ing straightforward dance-floor rock 
while still grabbing at a hatful of influ- 
ences, and have emerged with the 
kind of incomplete and completely in- 
spired record one usually expects only 
from the likes of Prince. 

Comparisons to the Purple One are 
not without justification. The produc- 
tion on Tighten Up is, by late 80s 
standards, sloppy: the voice buried 
back in the mix, the drums loud but 
unclear, the songs merging as though 
thrown together one stoned Sunday 
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afternoon. And in that refusal to bow 
to the standards demanded by rock ra- 
dio, B.A.D. have declared their inde- 
pendence and coveted their niche in a 
marketplace that badly needs them. 

Such an unfussed mix demands re- 
peated listening before its. qualities 
shine through. But when they do, it’s 
like gold emerging from the mud. 
“Esquerita’” is the fastest and most me- 
lodic. The nostalgic odes “The Battle 
of All Saints Road’ and “Tighten Up 
Vol. '88" are the most varied, choos- 
ing to mix in reggae, calypso and even 
“Duelling Banjos” between them. In 
“Rock Non Stop (All Night Long)’ and 
“Just Play Music!’’ Jones reserves his 
rightto simplicity and, in the appalling 
lyrics to “2000 Shoes” and “Funny 
Names,”” abuses it 

Ihope compact disc sales of Ti 
Up Vol. ’88 are low. It has nothing to 
do with musical clarity, high-tech or 
after-dinner debate; it has everything 
to do with a streetwise hybrid of styles 
and the naive rebel rock refusal to 
grow old. | look forward to hearing it 
pounding from ghettoblasters, com- 
peting against the sounds of the city, 
on streetcorners worldwide. 

—Tony Fletcher 











Brian Wilson gives thanks for the re-birth of his career. 








Brian Wilson 
Brian Wilson 
Sire 


The first time | listen to the Brian Wil- 
son album, | get depressed. Very de- 
pressed. Song after song comes and 
goes, and alll each one does is take me, 
against my will, back to some old 
Beach Boys classic that I'm hearing 
faint, small echoes of. A wordless fal- 
setto passage floats by on the very first 


track, “Love and Mercy,” and | flash 
on their ethereal version of “Husha- 
bye.” Next | hear the white soul key- 
board rhythms of Walkin’ the Line,” 
and there's “Wild Honey” bouncing 
into my brain. A harp glissando passes 
me on “There’s So Many,” and sud- 
denly it’s 1963 and I’m in my room lis- 
tening to “In My Room.” | stop my 
stereo midway through the eight- 
minute suite, “Rio Grande.” A ghost 
of Smile? The project that sent this 
wonderful genius over the edge into 
the musical equivalent of semi-autism 
all those years ago? | want a reminder 
of this? 

But | am reminded—reminded of 
just how much | loved the Beach Boys. 
Loved. As in past tense. | have little use 
for the current Beach Boys, the Mike 
Love-led rah-rah boys who play coun- 
ty fairs and Washington Monuments 
and parade around in much the same 
way Elvis did after a while—some- 
thing that was once great and vital re- 
duced to a microwaveable package 
of petty nostalgia. The Beach Boys | 
loved—the Brian Wilson | held 
dear—made the most innocently art- 
ful music ever concived by an Ameri- 
can pop composer. Unlike Chuck 
Berry and Bob Dylan, Brian Wilson 
never knew too much. Here was a 
writer, arranger and producer who 
grew beyond himself too quickly— 
from “Fun, Fun, Fun’ to “God Only 
Knows,” from “Surfer Girl” to “Caro- 
line No"—and so majestically (to 
hear “Sloop John B” is to literally 
discover the Holy Grail of musical 
Americana) that, in retrospect, who 
could not accept and understand his 
fall from the heavens? Brian Wilson is 
rock ‘n’ roll’s Icarus. 

As | think about all this, | decide to 
listen to the Brian Wilson album a sec- 
‘ond time. And | am astounded to real- 
ize that, the second time through, 
many of the songs are starting to stand 
on their own. No, none of them are 
brilliant. | hear only one truly above 
average song, and that’s “Let It 
Shine.” Co-written and produced by 
ELO’s Jeff Lynne, it has that haunting 
bittersweet tinge that virtually all of 
Wilson’s best songs have always dis- 
played. But “Night Time” and “Walk- 
in’ the Line” both have an infectiously 
funky feel that makes them really 
more cousins to than clones of “Wild 
Honey” or “Darlin’, ” or any of the 
tens of post-Smile Brian Wilson songs 
that, while not shooting for the sun, al- 
most nonchalantly managed to soar 
above standard pop clouds. And 
while “Rio Grande” is no “Cabines- 
sence,’’ it is an engaging tapestry of 
soundbytes, ambitious in a way that 
few figured this artist could be again. 

The third time | listen to this album, 
| hear songs that are softly reaching 
out, looking for support. ! hear a man 
who's been scared to get up for a long 
time getting out of the sand he’s been 
buried in finally finding the courage to 
take another walk out in that danger- 
‘ous sun, It may be just one small step 

















for music, but I’m certain it’s one giant 
step for Brian Wilson. And, all told, 
\'m glad I can bear witness to it. 


—Billy Altman 


Defunkt 
In America 
Island Records 


In the early ‘80s, Joe Bowie's Defunkt 
was something ofa critics’ darling and 
a band that had a tenacious and dedi- 
cated following on New York's Lower 
East Side. Sporting a wicked, sardonic 
sense of humor, trombonist/vocalist 
Bowie, who fine-tuned his group as 
part of James White and the Blacks, 
spun tales of drugs, sex and death 
around hellified, thrashing, angular 
vamps of the sort that can be heard on 
avoid the funk. Though Bowie 
spawned and employed several guitar 
playing members of the current Black 
Rock Movement (most notably Ver- 
non Reid), the songs seemed too auto- 
biographical for the good of his 
career. In short, Joe Bowie screwed up 
at the most inopportune of times and 
ended up damn near unable to buy a 
gig from the same clubs he once 
packed. So Bowie cleans up his act, 
gets some sort of computer job in 


IMT 


Maryland and starts making gigs in 
New York offering up power-and-tie- 
and-pin-stripe raps about personal 
change and financial planning. 

No problem there, but lyrics like 
“Set my life on a path of self destruc- 
tion” or “You got to change, do it on 
your own. Got to change from death 
to rebirth” make you check the back 
cover for a thanks-to-God credit. It’s 
not there. Even if the themes aren't as 
graphically narrated, In America, De- 
funkt’s first album in five years, shows 
that they‘re back with a vengeance. 

Songs like the nudging “Smooth 
Love’ and the more frazzled, bop-fla- 
vored instrumental “Eraserhead” that 
are introduced “sex me slow’ and 
"sex me some more’ don’t say much, 


but they seduce with sweet, whining | 


guitar. Bowie, without really develop- 
inganew sound, has replaced the pur- 
posely ragged cacophony represented 
on avoid the funk with screaming, in- 
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JOY DIVISION 
1977-1980 


Some bands define their times. Like Joy 
Division. They came from Manchester. Then 
lan Curtis was gone, and Joy Division was 
no more. But the group went on to give birth 
to a New Order. 

In their time, Joy Division made music to 
last forever. Substance is their story. Ten 
songs that capture the life of this extraor- 
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cisive guitar courtesy of the underap- 
preciated Ronnie Drayton. And in the 
style of their 1982 version of “For The 
Love Of Money,’ Defunkt’s current 
arrangements employ Gamble and 
Huff-influenced hushed, hoarse har- 
monies as a contrast to the stomp- 
down funk. Defunkt’s refinement of 
gnashing, layered thythmic guitars, 
warm, heaving bass and crunching 
homs lay in the groove harder than 
most. That means they oughtta rock 
the house one more time. 


—Don Palmer 





Green 
Elaine MacKenzie 
Pravda 


Unless you come from Chicago, hap- 
pen to be, like, unbelievably cool, or 
were sharp enough to read C. Eddy’s 
brief but enthusiastic spiel on ‘em in 
this here rag a year ago, you probably 
don’t know from Green. That's OK. 
BUT IT’S HIGH TIME YOU GOT IN 
THE GAME, PAL!!! With the release of 
this enigmatically-titled LP, the trio 
from Bears & Cubs land has jump-cut 
its way from obscure localness to po- 
tential nationality in the post Replace- 
ments/Hiisker Dii world of ruggedly 
incandescent pop rock. Pairing the 
most worthwhile Kinks influence 
since Big Star with enough hoarse 
soulful R&B soul for a Small Faces LP 
‘on Paisley Park, if you get my drift, 
Elaine MacKenzie is an album of great 
accomplishment and even greater 
promise. 

Guitarist Jeff Lescher wrote and vo- 


calizes most of the 14 tracks; bassist 
Ken Kurson composed and sings two, 
also contributing albumwide backing 
vox—straight harmonies, Troggslike 
“‘ba-pa-pa-paaa’’-ing, and even Little 
Richardized ‘woos!’ Echoing, 
among others, the Clash, Smokey 
Robinson, the Who and the pre-pot 
Beatles, this richly varied menu offers 
achingly sensitive but courageous 
fucked-up romance ballads—‘Don’t 
Ever Fall in Love with Someone when 
You're Already in Love with Someone 
Else,” “I Know, | Know” and “She 
Was My Girl’”—alongside the won- 
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derfully wild Prince-inflected “My 
Love's on Fire’ and Kurson’s bile- 
shedding, punky ravers, “Beaten into 
Submission” and “Fingerprints.” 
There's also: “Saturday Afternoon,” a 
charming piece of Kinksian nostalgia 
complete with subtly applied French 
horn; “I Can't Seem to Get it Through 
My Head,” a dual-speed schizo soul/ 
rock number that (hob)nails the Asso- 
ciation to the Miracles; and “Radio 
Caroline,’” an endearlingly silly salute 
to British broadcasting 

Lescher’s voice is astonishing—a 
rough but melodic roar that seems to 
be straining for release. Leaping easily 
and often into a knee-jellying falsetto, 
he keeps a sexy whisper in reserve for 
appropriate mood shifts, but even on 
restrained songs reveals inescapable 
emotional turmoil; attractive settings 
never totally obscure the lyrical an- 
guish. He also plays economical 
rockin’ guitar (and painted a swell al- 
bum cover to boot). 

‘Amazingly, the album’s cheap- 
studio-on-a-tight-budget _ production 
and bluntly simple arrangements 
don’t compromise the material. Full- 
throttle playing, redolent with desper- 
ate rock ‘n’ roll conviction, gives the 
lapel-yanking melodies and wise-into- 





wiseass lyrics all the drive they need. 
The Greening of America starts here. 


—lra Robbins 


Voivod 
Dimension Hatross 
Noise 


Slayer 
South of Heaven 
Def Jam 


Let’s get one thing straight: | generally 
don’t like heavy metal. At all. But I 
have to admit to a long-standing love 
of Motorhead, and so I’ve been intri- 
gued by all the talk I’ve heard over the 
last two years or so of something 
called “death metal” or “speedcore.”” 
Supposedly, this was the raw shit, the 
final missing link between hardcore 
and heavy metal that would unite the 
two for once and for all. It ostensibly 
had all the “power” and crunch of 
metal and all the speed and lyrical in- 
telligence of hardcore. Exemplified by 
bands such as Metallica, Slayer, An- 
thrax and later Voivod and Megadeth, 
it’s been the “next big thing” in hard- 
core since straightedge more or less 
faded away. It always seemed kind of 
atravesty to me; | thought that the only 
relationship any of these bands had to 
hardcore was their status as virtually 
free advertising for Samhain T-shirts. 
But | owed myself a listen before mak- 
ing up my mind. 

| now know that all the contrived 
talk of “metal that punks could love”’ 
was nonsense. | summoned up every 
milligram of impartiality in my body 
and listened to the new records by 
Voivod and Slayer. Neither of these 
two bands, as differentas they are, sat- 
isfies that essential HC jones for accel- 
eration and rhythm. They probably 
shouldn't have even been lumped to- 
gether in the speedcore category to 
begin with. 

Of the two, Voivod are by far the 
better. These scruffy Quebecois meta- 
physicians deal in actual ideas, which 
seems to be a rarity in metal circles. 
Their premise is that a character called 
the Voivod has been sent into the cha- 
‘os created in the quanta-shaking cata- 
clysms of a supercolliding particle 
accelerator and observes and reports 
on the micro-universes he travels 
through. In Dimensions Hatross, he 
encounters dissidents and tyrants, 
shamans and misguided terrorists. The 
music noodles along in an almost 
jazzy, improvisational style at times— 
certainly not “speedthrash.”’ The lyr- 
ics are a bit stilted but obviously ex- 
press original ideas and visions. 

The four members of Voivod seem 
much more interested in telling a story 
than being rock gods, although they 
are clearly talented and throw in an in- 
teresting guitar effect from time to 
time. It’s not at all bad, absolutely not 
what | expected. 

Unfortunately, the same can’t be 





said for Slayer. Sorry, I'm wrong; they 
are unmelodic. But on South of Heav- 
en they also have the dubious blessing 
of half-literate lyrics that frequently 
don’t make sense. For example, does 
Slayer know that “suffrage” refers not 
to pain and agony but to voting rights? 
They're plagued by a surfeit of over- 
wrought imagery that all too often col- 
lides, and the resulting mess obscures 
whatever meaning was intended. It 
sometimes seems like these songs 
were written with the indiscriminate 
use of a thesaurus. 

OK, a lot of metal has the same 
problem with their lyrics. So what? 
What about the music, dude? Well, | 
wish | could tell you that Slayer power 
themselves out of their muddled lyrics 
with truly bowel-shivering shanks of 
crunch, But it just ain’t so. The music 
only occasionally opens up (“Manda- 
tory Suicide”) into something with a 
beat and a feel to it. | expect a lot more 
from a band that shares a label and 
exec producer Rick Rubin with Public 
Enemy and L.L. Cool J. 

Look, the Misfits they‘re not. And of 
their three excursions from standard 
horror fare, one tells us that the Nazis 
were harsh on individuality, one kind- 
ly informs us that televangelists are 
hypocritical and the last is a truly odi- 
‘ous slice of anti-abortion propagand: 

If you're interested in good, weird 
art-rock metal, then definitely check 
‘out Dimension Hatross. If you want 
real flat-out speedmetal, then get Mo- 
térhead’s No Remorse. I'm afraid 
Slayer’s South of Heaven is (surpris- 
ingly, disappointingly) powerless. 





—Adam Greenfield 


Style Council 
Confessions of A Pop Group 
PolyGram 


The ideal place to listen to a Style 
Council album is sipping espresso on 
acanal boat in Venice, thinking about 
the world’s oppressed. Itis exactly this 
kind of self-conscious paradox which 
creates the appeal of Confessions of a 
Pop Group. 

A Style Council album is like a 
quick diagnosis of society, chastising 
those who abandon their idealism, but 
always ending on a positive note. 
However arduous the struggle against 
the corrupt bourgeosie, the Council 
persevere in their perpetual optimism. 
If the confession of this pop group is 
compromising rebellion with ro- 
mance, it works. “It’s a Very Deep 
Sea” describes the perseverance of 
one who will “keep on diving” 
through adversity until he or she will 
“come to the surface and come to my 
senses." Talbot and Weller seem to 
enjoy these made-it-through-the-rain 
glances backward. “Why | Went 
Missing” is full of this sort of self- 
analyzing, finding light in darkness, 




















You may not know it, 
but you know Katie Webster. 


You may have heard her playing piano on 
the 1950s classic ‘'Sea of Love" or on Otis 
Redding's “Try a Little Tenderness.” 

‘You may have heard her on records 
bby Slim Harpo or Mason Ruffner, 
Clifton Chenier or Ivory Joe 
Hunter, or even on “The 
Wrestling Album," thanks 
to friend and fan Cyndi 
Lauper, 

‘She's made several re- 
cords on her own too, for 
‘small labels on even smaller 


budgets, but not until now has the Louisi- 
‘ana barrelhouse soul of Katie Webster 
‘been so fully depicted and widely available. 
Hear why she is known worldwide as 
the “Swamp Boogie Queen" on 
her Alligator Records, Cas- 
settes and Compact Discs 
debut, featuring appear- 
ances by Robert Cray, 
Bonnie Raitt, Fabulous 
Thunderbird Kim 
Wilson and the 
‘Memphis Horns. 
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getting “lost to find myself.”” The Style 
Council would like the whole world to 
acknowledge their faults, stop exploit- 
ing workers and “speak the truth,” 
ending their usual paragraphs on the 
sleeve of the album cover with “an 
opportunity lost is an eternity of 
regret.” 


The spiritually enlightened voice of 
Dee C. Lee, now married to Paul 
Weller, combines with orgasmically 
beautiful piano solos to create pure 
bliss. With Confessions of a Pop 
Group, the Cappuccino Kid has 
smoothed the Jam’s abrasive edges to 
a creamy pulp. While song titles like 
“Life at a Top People’s Health Farm” 
tun the risk of turning the cream ran- 
cid, the gems of socially conscious 
romance float on top like a cherry. 


—Staci Bonner 


The Feelies 
Only Life 
A&M Records/Coyote 


Ever hear of the Shakers? The Shakers 
were an 18th century religious sect 
who operated out of England. They 
practiced an asceticism and expressed 
God's glory in communal dances that 
slowly, bitby bit, worked them up into 
a demented frenzy. Early Jerry Lee 
Lewis fans, maybe. 

Ever hear of the Feelies? The Feelies 
are a 20th century rock group who op- 
erate out of rural Haledon, Nj. A real 
bunch of ectomorphs: They don’t talk 
much to the press; they don’t play 


| many gigs. And when they do, they 


stand onstage like lumps playing mu- 
sic that slowly, bit by bit, works them 
up into a demented frenzy. Not for 
nothing was their 1981 debut called 
Crazy Rhythms. 

That album was mathematical, 
dense and fascinating. By 1986's The 
Good Earth, they had figured out how 
to be melodic, but they still came off 
like rock ’n’ roll Gregorians, as dour a 
bunch of flagellants as you can imag- 
ine and unable to get their hellacious 
live sound on record. 

Not this time. Their new album, 
Only Life, is wonderful, and the only 


way to come at it is in terms of a reli- 
gious release. (Even the song titles 
sound like navel-gazers: “It’s Only 
Life,” “Too Much to Know,” ‘Too Far 
Gone,” “Deep Fascination.”) 

Start with the drumming, much sup- 
pler on Only Life than on the debut, 
butstill as metronomic asa catechism. 
Some people compare these guys to 
R.E.M. (who showed up later any- 
way), but R.E.M. never approached 
rhythmic regularity with such Zen-like 
devotion. The rhythms here are both a 
vessel to be filled and a rock from 
which to jump. 

‘What they fill them with, what they 
jump into, are guitar parts. Tons of 
them, built from frameworks into 
cathedrals: acoustic strumming lay- 
ered with electric strumming, poly- 
rhythms fitting into each other like 
miter joints, then the rhythms speed- 
ing up and heading toward abandon, 
volume increasing bit by bit, centrifu- 
gal force beginning to crack, until fi- 
nally, at LAST, an electric solo on VU 
overload releases the tension. It’s kind 
of like sex, only better. 

You can forget about the lyrics; 
they’re totally subservient to the pro- 
cess. Lead singer Glenn Mercer used 





to mumble like a senile priest in the 
next room, but he’s miked up now and 
sounds like Lou Reed. And what he’s 
saying is simply what the song’s doing 
tohim: coiling him tight until he pops. 
“Burning with desire/Taking me 
higher/Taking me away/Set me on 
fire’” he sings on “Away,” a ne plus 
ultra Feelies tune if there ever was 
‘one. You want relevance, go bother 
Springsteen. 

There are glories here. “Away” is a 
dervish, and “Deep Fascination” is 
like meditating with a soldering iron. 
The Velvets cover, ‘What Goes On,” 
is sweet and bumpy, and the title cut, 
for all its know-nothingism, is a shim- 
mering pastoral. Occasionally a song 
doesn’t quite peak the way they want 
itto, but that’s OK. Sometimes prayers 
aren't answered. 

The difference between the Shakers 
and the Feelies is this: The Shakers 
thought the world was about to end. 
The Feelies only sound that way. 


—Ty Burr 
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McRAD Absense of Sanity (Beware) If 
you like your music headlong, am- 
phetamined, shaken not stirred, 
McRad just might be the band for you. 
They offer a potent melange of styles 
here that falls under the general rubric 
of “skate rock”—that is, it somehow 
manages to offer, in a musical pack- 
age, all the sweaty excitement of a 
street skate session on a hot summer's 
afternoon. These boyz distill a bastard 
brew of metallic-tangled punk and 
dub reggae that packs a wicked gut- 
kick; it satisfies yer craving for rattling, 
breakneck acceleration (“McShred"’) 
and then slides you merrily into sensu- 
‘ous skanking inna West Philly style 
(“Words of Life’). With nods to H.P. 
Lovecraft and surf instrumentals as 
well, we're talking diversity, folks. 
And fluency as well; it’s not every 
band that can bring such divergent 
styles off with this much flair. They’re 
not Bad Brains-style virtuosos, but 
they are considerably talented. Unfor- 
tunately, Absence of Sanity, while not 
as blisteringly paced as their debut, 
Dominant Force, still clocks in kinda 
short. More next time, OK? 


—Adam Greenfield 


COCTEAU TWINS Blue Bell Knoll 
(Capitol) One of the nicest things 
about Cocteau Twins records is the 
slippery sensuality of their sound, the 
fluidity and grace with which the 
songs slide along smoothly and free of 
gravity. Their new release, Blue Bell 
Knoll, is no different. Since vocalist 
Elizabeth Frazer rarely sings in any- 
thing approaching recognizable Eng- 
lish, listening requires no special 
intellectual effort other than a willing- 
ness to lie back and absorb the tex- 
tures and melodies. Don’t get the 
impression that Blue Bell Knoll is an 
airy New Age escape; it’s far better 
than the typical, passionless yup- 
strings flight of fancy. Frazer shows 
obvious craft and creativity—she 
clearly cares about her delivery—and 
this album features increased use of 
techniques from more mainstream 
technopop (’‘A Kissed Out Red Float- 
boat,” “Athel-Brose”). 

like this album. After a day’s worth 
of Ice-T, Big Black, Uniform Choice or 


Buttholes, Elizabeth Frazer’s clear, 
cool gorgeous voice offers welcome 
relief. 


—Adam Greenfield 


REVOLTING COCKS You God- 
damned Son of a Bitch (Wax Trax) 
You Goddamned Son of a Bitch is a 
live recording at Chicago’s Cabaret 
Metro, offering up the Revolting 
Cocks on a platter of dripping vulgar- 
ity. The music is akin to blood boiling 
in the sun, scalding through a de- 


a 


stroyed ozone layer and reveling in its 
degeneration. This effort is recom- 
mended for battle-hardened ears (and 
eyes—the inner sleeve is plastered 
with hardcore pornographic cut-outs) 
toughened through years of dispos- 
able thrill. “In the Neck” boasts, “I'm. 
akilling machine,” repetitive yells on 
“TV mind”—"It's in my brain now 
. » «No matter where you go’’—cry out 
against an omnipresent technology. 
“Union Carbide” is a mere mass of 
harshly discordant sound, forcing lis- 
teners onto an assembly line of un- 
yielding irritation. If the intent of the 


filth is ambiguous, the guttural 
screams are legitimately raw; almost 
an adequate consolation for the of- 
fense. The presence of Ministry's three 
members, minus frill or commercial 
appeal, seep through on “You Often 
Forget,” running amok through echo 
machines and mixing boards. Ten 
songs on a double LP afford plenty of 
space to display Al Jourgensen’s 
techno-wizardry. You Goddamned 
Son of a Bitch isa universal reaction to 
an ugly truth, the primal scream of 
1988. 

—Staci Bonner 
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Column by 
John Leland 


Back in the days before you and | were 
born, deejays set up monolithic sound 
systems at opposite ends of a park or 
community center or block and com- 
peted for the crowd. To keep the op- 
posing camp from discovering what 
they were playing, they often soaked 
the labels off the discs or masked them 
with tape. 

Jazzy Jay, one of the deejays in 
Afrika Bambaataa’s Zulu Nation, re- 


record, and then another, and Jazzy 
would play them without ever know- 
ing what they were. According to 
Bambaataa, “A lot of people came to 
these parties to hear certain records 
that each deejay would have. Deejays 
would do their best to send their in- 
formers into each other’s camp, find 
out who's playing what. ‘Cause at that 
time, deejays didn’t tell each other, 
‘cause that was your power and it was 
your what you call making your 
money.” 

So hip hop began with a competi- 
tive streak, one rooted in solid econo- 
mics. As the money and media access 


10 
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have grown, rappers have treated us to 
a running soap opera of petty battles 
and royal feuds. It is one of the things 
that keeps the music exciting. We can 
only think that if Debbie Gibson 
devoted an entire single to calling Tif- 
fany a two-bit slut, the world would be 
a more exciting place. 

In December of 1984, Lolita Shanté 
Gooden, a 14-year-old with too strong 
an affinity for Millie Jackson, changed 
her name to Roxanne Shanté and 
launched the modern feud record. 
“Roxanne’s Revenge,” originally re- 
corded as a radio promo, flat-blasted 
the three members of UTFO, authors 
of the then-popular rap, “Roxanne, 
Roxanne.” In bitchy, squeaky English, 
using UTFO’s own record as a back- 
ing track, Shanté explained to each 
why he was unworthy—seriously un- 
worthy—of having sex with her. 
UTFO supporter Sparky Dee respond- 
ed with “Sparky's Turn (Roxanne 
You're Through),”” and the catfight 
was on. 

Dozens of Roxanne records ap- 
peared, but Shanté and Sparky drew 
the most blood. “Me and Sparky met 
in a couple of places out of state,” 
Shanté remembers. “It was a big thing, 
with our boxing gloves on and all. 








Then we made the record [‘Roxanne 
Shanté vs. Sparky Dee”’] together, go- 
ing against each other. And one rap is 
where they let her win, and one is 
where | win. But we all know that | 
would win either way if it was really 
for us to get together. She couldn't 
hang with it.” Spoken like a true cat. 

Ayear and a half later, Shanté’s then 
cowriter, M.C. Shan, tried to get L.L. 
Cool J's attention with “Beat Biter, 
‘on which he called L.L.'s mother “a 
sleazebag slut.” The bait didn’t work, 
but the B-side, “The Bridge,” a rap 
about the joined histories of hip hop 
and the Queensbridge housing proj- 
ect, where Shan and Shanté grew up, 
tubbed the newly-formed Boogie 
Down Productions the wrong way. 
They launched their career with 
“South Bronx,” which revised the his- 
tory and geography lessons and ad- 
vised Shan to “Get your homeboys off 
the crack." Shan answered with ‘Kill 
That Noise,” and Boogie Down came 
back with “The Bridge Is Over,” 
which extended the fight to include 
Shans friends: “Roxanne Shanté is 
only good for steady pumping.” Since 
Shan’s friends included Mr. Magic 
and Marley Marl, deejays for half of 
New York's hip hop radio program- 








ming, the feud spread to the city’s two 
urban contemporary stations. Rumors 
circulated that Scott LaRock of Boogie 
Down had threatened to kill Mr. Mag 
ic’s baby daughter. It was war. 

Spoonie Gee, an old school veter- 
an, tried to wage a comeback by pick- 
ing a fight with Schoolly-D. On 
“That's My Style” he quite rightly ac- 
cused Schoolly of stealing his name, 
his style and persona. But Spoonie 
found he was more successful just as- 
serting his style and hit instead with 
the more characteristic and descrip- 
tive “Take It Off,” the other side of the 
same record, 

The best running feud is the one be- 
tween Kool Moe Dee and L.L. Kool J. 
Given the exposure of both perform- 
ers, it represents the state of the art in 
dis. Moe Dee started it with a photo of 
a Suzuki Samurai jeep running over a 
red Kangol hat (L.L.’s trademark) on 
the cover of his How You Like Me 
Now album. On the title track, he ex- 
plained his beef: “It happened to 
James [Brown] like it happened to 
me/Now how you think | feel to see 
another emcee/Get paid using my rap 
style/While I'm playing the back- 
ground meanwhile/| ain't with that, 
you can forget that/You took my style, 
I'm taking it back.” 

Round two: L.L. Cool J responds 
with “Jack the Ripper,” a non-LP B- 
side that not only beats anything on 
his last album, Bigger and Deffer, but 
also hits Kool Moe Dee where he 
lives: “How you like me now/I'm get- 
ting busier/’'m double platinum/I'm 
watching you get dizzier.”” 

Now, on his new single, “Let’s Go,” 
Kool Moe Dee takes control of round 
three. Taking a trick from L.L.’s own 
book, he—for the moment, at least-— 
buries the sucker: 

LLL. stands for lower level, lackluster, 
Last, least, limp lover, 
Lousy, lame, late, lethargic, 
Lazy, lemon, little logic, 
Lucky leach, liver lip, 
Laborious louse on the loser’s lip 
Living limbo, lyrical lass 
Lowlife with the loud rasp 
It’s L.L.’s move. 


THE A-LIST: 


Mac Band featuring the McCampbell 
Brothers, “Stuck” (MCA) 

Tribal House, “Dim Dae” (Pow Wow) 
Jazzy Jeff & the Fresh Prince, ‘Night- 
mare on My Street” (Jive/RCA) 
EPMD, “Strictly Business’’ (Fresh) 
Will to Power, “Say It’s Gonna Rain” 
(Remix) (Epic) 

Wire, “Silk Skin Paws” (Enigma) @ 


Dale Gotlieb 


~“He’gi@razy about my-kid. 
‘And te drinks Johnnie Walker” 





CONVENTION from page 75 


98 degrees outside and very humid. Inside the giant 
parking lot there are 30 or 40 people standing 
around in front of the stage platform, mostly in their 
teens and early 20s and dressed in punkish college 
clothes—denim vests, cut off shorts, heavy-metal 
T-shirts. On the stage eight or 10 people are stand- 
ing around in front of a giant puppet of a donkey- 
monster, holding up a banner that says “No 
Business as Usual.” A young woman screams into 
a microphone, in the exact same tone of voice as 
some of the politicians the night before. “I’m from 
the D.C. Lesbians,” she says. “And I want to apolo- 
gize for what's been said earlier. Pay no attention to 
what's been said here.’ 

The audience mills around, restless and bored. A 
man carrying a camera comes over to my side. 
“You're looking good, baby,” he says. “You want 
to go get a drink or something?” 





IN THE OLD FOX THEATER THERE'S A SIGN 
that says “EGYPTIAN ROOM” and up a flight of 
stairs in a dingy mock-Gothic room Joe Kennedy is 
standing at one side, behind a giant display of 
cheese and fruit and vegetables, shouting at the top 
‘of his lungs, “You paid $500 to come here; now 
could you all just be quiet and listen to me?” 

He introduces Martin Luther King Ill, but when 
Martin Luther King Ill speaks he’s talking so quietly 
it's hard to hear. He begins to tell a story that 
sounds like a parable. “Let me tell you a story,” he 
says. “Many years ago there was a wise young man 
who organized people, The youngsters wanted to 
take over the community ... "I'm momentarily 
distracted and get up to get a drink.“ . . . crushed a 
little bird in his hand,” | hear Martin Luther King III 
say, but he’s speaking too softly to catch the rest. 

After he’s finished talking, Joe Kennedy shouts 
that we're to watch the TV sets placed strategically 
around the room. On the TV is a short video called 
“Leadership 2000.” It shows photographs of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. and his family and Robert Kenne- 
dy and his family. Then there are photographs of 
Joe Kennedy and Martin Luther King lll, 20 years 
later. The voice-over explains that, “The leader- 
ship of Robert Kennedy and Martin Luther King 
would have prevented a division in the social fab- 
ric. Their legacy may save us.”” 

The Hollywood Writer Boy comes over and 
shows me a pamphlet entitled “Leadership 2000" 
that is in circulation around the room. The bro- 
chure is illustrated with a man holding a flaming, 
torch. He covers part of the picture with his hand 
and turns the picture upside down. Now it shows a 
man’s hand clutching what is obviously a penis. 
“By the way,” | ask the Hollywood Writer Boy, 
“are you writing about this for anything? Or did 
you just come down here for...” 

He leans forward. “A gossip magazine asked me 
to write about this whole group,” he says. “But | 
don’t know if I'm going to or not...” 

While I'm thinking this over, an older TV actor— 
aman in his 40s—sits down next to me and starts to 
chat, He says how wonderful it is that this group of 
TV and movie actors has gotten so politically ac- 
tive. He tells me that his generation—especially 
the ones out of San Francisco, like Peter Coyote 
and Joan Baez and the Grateful Dead and Jane 
Fonda—were very active, but the ones now in their 
30s are uninterested in politics. “Things have 
changed since 1968,” he says. “But maybe it’s a 
good indication, that now these young kids are get- 
ting active.” | look across the room, a group of 
them are conducting television interviews near the 
front door. The man tells me that his own political 
cause is the Latin Americans who work in restau- 
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rants in Los Angeles. “They're treated like slaves,’” 
he says. “First they were abused and mistreated in 
their own countries, and then they came here and 
have to be badly treated in restaurants.” 

The group of actors leaves together, posing for 
pictures on the way. I jump into a cab with the Hol- 
lywood Writer Boy and the Brother of the Famous 
Actress, and we head out to the “Twilight Dinner 
for Dukakis’ held over at the IBM Building. 
The building, designed by Philip Johnson, is the 
talk of Atlanta: It’s way off on the other side of 
town, a massive tower. Everyone loves how it 
looks. | wonder if something traumatic, some kind 
of key event, happened to Philip Johnson some- 
where around the mid-'20s—all of his buildings 
look as if they came from that period, and this one 
in particular makes me believe that Johnson's 
growth as an architect was badly stunted or 
shocked right around that period. 

Outside the street has been cordoned off and, 
apart from the flashing police lights and the limo- 
usines,the street is closed to traffic. There are a num- 








I realize the 
politicians and the 
actors have somet 
in common: They 
all seem to be missing 
their personalities. 








ber of security checkpoints; only my name is on the 
guest list, but | bring the two boys with me. But at 


~ the elevator banks we are stopped by a woman 


who furiously demands to know what we are doing, 
here. “She just let us in,” | say, pointing to the 
woman with the guest list who is standing two feet 
away. The woman has to go back and confirm this. 
with the other woman, even though meanwhile 
people are streaming into her elevators right and 
left. 

The elevator takes us up 50 flights to a raw, un- 
finished space at the top of the building. Once 
again there's that familiar odor of the steam tray: 
food is being served, buffet style, to hundreds of 
couples who mill around in front of a band. Al- 
though the daily listing of events has announced 
that Peter Duchin and his orchestra will be playing 
at the party, there’s a completely bald man strum- 
ming an acoustic guitar on a little stage, moaning, 
softly the words to a Bruce Springsteen song. At last 
he's joined by others in the band, and couples be- 
gin to dance. 


VM = SITTING IN THE SWANTON 
room, the only person there apart from two of the 
people in charge of the celebrities, when a dapper 
man in a bow tie and panama hat shows up at the 
door, out of breath and speaking in a foreign ac- 
cent. “Iam here at the convention and | wanted to 
come by the celebrity room,” he says. “I am also 
attending the convention as a celebrity.” He looks 


at me hopefully. Then he hands me a press release. 
It describes how he is running for president on the 
“party-party” ticket, which would mean dance 
music in elevators and complimentary drink tickets 
at civic events. The press release describes him asa 
Cuban-born Count. “I'm just rushing off to conduct 
a press conference,” he says. “But I'll be back later 
on.” Nobody knows what to say to him, and after a 
pause he looks disgruntled and wanders off. 


In the mornings there are briefings in the Swanton 
room for the celebrities. Everyone files into the 
room for the lecture. The publicity-seeking Count, 
carrying the press release, appears at the door. The 
woman in charge of the celebrities comes over to 
me. “There's a man at the door who says that he’s a 
friend of yours and that you said it would be OK for 
him to come to the briefing,” she says. 

“That guy?” | say, looking. “I met him 
yesterday.”” 

The Count comes over to me and the woman in 
charge. ‘Yes, yes, that’s just what | was explain- 
ing,” he says 

“1'm very sorry,” the woman says pompously. “I 
simply can’t let you in. It’s already too crowded in 
here.” The Count flounces from the room. | look 
around—the place is three-quarters empty. Why 
couldn't she just let him come in? But before | can 
say anything, she asks me, “By the way, how did 
your name ever get onto the list in the first place?” 

The briefings are like being back in high school, 
some social studies class. A woman—I'm not sure 
exactly who she is—says, “One of the issues we're. 
very excited about is the gender gap. We have to 
talk about women’s issues, economics, war and 
peace, environmental issues. It’s no accident that 
last night we heard about families and children. A 
survey says 70 percent of people will spend for 
child care. The tea leaves look good!" 

The room applauds wildly. It’s all too easy to 
tune out what's being said. A politician mumbles at 
the front of the room, “ . . . spent $7 million this 
year, is lower in the polls than he was before they 
spent the money, and he still can’t get on TV... 1 
won't tell you what Debra Winger said . . . 

After the speeches the movie stars get to ask 
questions. One actor takes eight minutes to ask his 
question, 8,000 variations on, “Do you agree you 
need the press and what is their attitude?”’ He's like 
a waiter who wants to act and is reciting the daily 
specials with Shakespearian flourish. The only two 
who keep their questions short are the actresses. 
One asks, “I know at this late date it sounds sort of 
silly, but what is the electoral system?”’ 

The senator who has been explaining for the past 
hour explains, “It’s an antiquated constitutional 
system.” 

“Oh, please don’t use those $.A.T. words,” the 
actress says. 

Another actress wants to know, since she pays so 
many taxes, if there could ever be a time when you 
could say where you wanted your tax money to 
go—let’s say if you wanted 50 percent of your tax 
money to be used for education. 

“No, I'm afraid not,” the senator says. 

It doesn’t really matter. The actress isn’t listen- 
ing. She's passing a note to her friend and giggling. 
Irealize the politicians and actors have something 
in common: They all seem to be missing their per- 
sonalities. It’s as if they’ve had their personali- 
ties removed and replaced by desperation—a 
desperation for publicity, like some form of co- 
caine that makes the body’s cells crave media 
attention. 

‘A man formerly from the C.I.A. speaks..He looks 
like a radio announcer from an out-of-date easy lis- 
tening program, grayish and shabby, somehow 

















slightly crazed. He says something about “the tes- 
tosterone factor’ and how “it’s necessary to poison 
the well at its source . . . beyond matters that can be 
undisputed either morally or legally (as to) what are 
appropriate behaviors ... . lid taken off . . . it was 
with this in mind .. . appearing to testify on pro- 
posed piece of legislation . . . after the revelations 
of Iran-contra hearing . . . what was proposed . . . 
must inform prior to the conclusion of infinity 
however you will note... merely wished to be 
complicit sooner than later...” 

Somehow every few words there’s a blank 
space. How do these guys manage to talk in this 
fashion? It’s no different than dozing off in a high- 
school lecture class! The C.I.A. man is telling a sto- 
ty about a man who was recruited into covert 
operations . . . “and because of a meanness in the 
Miami prosecutor's office he’s ironically now in 
jail for transportation of arms!” The C.I.A. man is 
appalled and gives an address for those who wish 
to make contributions. 





AFTER THE MORNING BRIEFING A WOMAN. 
hands mea slip of paper saying that the Task Force 
for the Homeless will be meeting on the 27th floor 
of the Hilton at 1:30 and, as this sounds interesting, 
I go there in the afternoon. 

The group of celebrities is on their way down in 
the elevators, where a bus is taking them to see sev- 
eral places where the homeless live in Atlanta. But 
something's a bit peculiar: This afternoon none of 
them will speak to me. It’s as if, en masse, the cheer- 
leaders and football players from an exclusive high 
school have decided to kick someone out of their 
clique. But what could | have done? In the bus no 
‘one will even look at me. In the front a woman ex- 
plains that we're going to one of the few shelters for 
the homeless that allows the husband, or the man, 
to stay with his family. The shelter houses six fam- 
ilies, but because men are allowed to stay there, 
there’s been trouble getting federal funding, and it 
was only recently $85,000 of funds were released. 

Next to me the Brother of the Famous Actress 
tells the Hollywood Writer Boy, “Yeah, when we 
get back to L.A. my sister and | are having a really 
big party. Her boyfriend’s going to play—he plays 
with a famous rock group—and we're going to 
have a pie-throwing contest.” 

“You mean with whipped cream and tin pie 
plates?” someone asks. 

“No, with day-old pies,” the Brother says. 

“Say, how did you like your trip?” someone asks 
someone else. 

“Oh, it was great. That's where | met J.D. Salin- 
ger—when | was a kid,” the answer comes. The 
person launches into a long story of how he got to 
meet Salinger. 

Finally, we arrive at the shelter. The celebrities 
pile out of the bus, all 15 or 20 or them. Ina cement 
block church, one homeless family is sitting 
around a black and white TV. The celebrities stand 
and watch the family for a few minutes before a 
woman emerges and lectures us about the shelter. 

At last we're taken over to the other building, 
where everyone inspects the bunkbeds in several 
bedrooms, looking at the electric hairdryers and 
stuffed animal toys and sweaters hanging over the 
bedposts on the beds of the homeless. It’s a bit like 
ascene out of Dickens, where rich people deliver a 
turkey to some starving family. Only in this case the 
turkey is the gift of themselves. The group keeps 
their distance from me; no one will come within 10 
feet. I'm like some evil being who has found its way 
into their midst. 

But then the older TV star comes over to me ea- 
gerly. He's been talking to a man who is standing 
with the one family in the place, near the swings. 


“He told me he got hit by lightning,” the TV star’ 
says. “Can you believe it? Here's this guy—no job, 
he has to stay in a shelter—and then he gets hit by 
lightning. Listen, I’m going to have to leave before 
they go on to the next stop; | have to go to a fund- 
raising meeting, back at the Hilton. | think you 
should maybe come with me.” 

Inod in relief. | have the feeling that if | stay with 
the group for one more minute I’m going to be 
lynched. A man who works for the homeless, 
who's been driving a car behind the rest of the 
group, offers to drive us back. 

In the car the TV star tells me that the group is 
uneasy, they feel hostile: one of their members has 
said that I'm a vicious writer. My feelings are hurt. 
“| wrote a book of stories about some girl who 
wasn't getting along with her boyfriend,” | say. 
“Once | wrote a profile about Bette Midler. | don’t 
understand it—I didn’t come here to write about 
movie stars, | admired them. But now they’re acting 
so nasty, it seems like they have something to hide. 
Anyway, that friend of theirs that’s with them, 


It’s like being in some 
colony on the moon: 
The ceiling is miles above, 
there are no windows, 
all the lighting is artificial, 
there’s a strange whirring 
in the ears... 





the writer—he says he's writing for a gossip 
magazine.”” 
The TV star shrugs. 


DOWN SEVERAL ESCALATORS IN A BASEMENT 
the size of a football field or an airplane hanger is 
the media basement. Arbitrary partitions have been 
set up down along corridors; the corridors are like 
streets, with the names of the blocks at each corner. 
Behind each partition is a different media group: 
Gannett newspaper chain, Newhouse, Time, 
Newsweek, National Public Radio, St. Petersburgh 
Press, the media goes on in all directions for what 
seems like miles. 

Inside each partitioned section are banks of 
desks covered with telephones and computers. 
Some have been decorated with wall-to-wall car- 
peting; others are quite grim and austere. It’s like 
being in some colony on the moon: the ceiling is 
miles above, there are no windows, all the lighting. 
is artificial, there’s a strange whirring in the ears, 
the sound of massive air-conditioning equipment 

V'm walking down one of the corridors when a 
man wearing a gold earring comes over and intro- 
duces himself—he’s doing video graphics on a 
free-lance basis for NBC. | ask him if | could get into 
the NBC compound. He says a special pass is re- 
quired, but he will try to get me one. It turns out to 
be very complicated. First he has to ask the guard to 
let me through the gate, and the guard says only if | 
get a pass. So he has to ask an angry secretary if he 


can use the phone and tries to call his superior, 
who's never heard of him. He’s put on hold and 
while we wait he begins to talk angrily about the 
convention. He’s learned a lot from the Jesse Jack- 
son speech, he says, because now he realizes that 
all these people who are here at the convention 
don't care at all about the maids at their hotels, 
even after listening to Jackson’s speech. “And the 
maids and the people who work at the hotels are all 
black!” he says. 

Finally I'm permitted to go into the NBC territory. 
There’s a small open-air cafeteria, various offices; 
the man takes me over to a special trailer, inside of 
which are banks of electronic equipment and TV 
screens. Behind thick glass doors different techni- 
Cians sit at their terminals, as if they were inside a 
submarine or were many miles below the earth's 
surface at one of those nuclear bomb red-button 
installations. 

When | leave the NBC area a crowd of people 
have gathered in the intersection of one of the 
blocks. “What's going on?” | ask. 

“It's.a swap meet,” akid tells me. He shows mea 
series of tiny, enamel pins stuck into the plastic 
case-cover of his messenger’s entrance pass. The 
tiny pins have different slogans written on them — 
Kodak, Coca-Cola, NBC, Democratic National 
Convention—all no larger than a thumbnail. ““Peo- 
ple just gather at certian times and start to trade the 
pins,”” he explains. 

By now 20 or 30 people are clustering around. | 
have the feeling that this is either a Star Trek Con- 
vention or else that I really am stuck in some sci- 
ence fiction movie, a world of the future on a 
foreign planet where people live in an artificial en- 
vironment inside a shell, never seeing any true day- 
light and meeting at certain times to trade artifacts 
found miles above on the planet's surface. “The 
pins are really hard to get,” the kid is telling me. 
“Like the ones from Kodak, for example—the man 
who gives them out at Kodak won't give them away 
unless you give him a pin he doesn’t already have 
in return.” 

“But isn’t he just supposed to give them away to 
people who want them?” I say. 

The kid gives me a smirk, as if he’s never seen 
anyone so naive. 


ATHREAT 


“I don’t care what you do with me, Br'er Fox,” said 
Br'er Rabbit. “Roast me, hang me, drown me—but 
whatever you do, please don’t throw me in that bri- 
ar patch!” 

‘One of the Kray brothers comes over to me at a 
party and says, “We're all very upset that somehow 
you've managed to tag along with our group. You 
know, we didn’t come here to be written about; 
we're here to aid the homeless. | really don’t think it 
would be very fair for you to be spending time with 
us and take advantage of the situation.” 

“was told to come with your group,” I say. “I 
‘came to write about the convention. It makes me 
feel kind of bad about myself, actually, that I'm not 
very politically active.” 

Reginald Kray moves up closer to me. He's like a 
character out of a Pinter play, his eyes are ominous 
slits. “I really don’t think people like having you 
around, if you have that kind of attitude,” he says. 


DISCO INFERNO 
‘The movie stars are giving a fundraiser benefit in a 
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NDERGROUND 


A Rare Music Video, 


Eleventh Dream Day, Kick The Habit, 
God Bullies, Thrown Ups, Magic Muscle, 


Savage Republic 


Column 
by Byron Coley 


t's a rare video that sets my 
aesthetic bone  atingle. 
Most of the music-related 
vids I've seen are about as 
interesting as moss, and 
generally speaking I’m 
probably more interested in 
watching dog nipples. No canine 
teat I've ever espied, however, 
has anything approaching the 
visual appeal of Blues, Rags and 
Hollers—a two-hour documentary on 
“Spider? John Koerner, Dave 
a“ ” Ray and Tony “Little Sun” 
Glover. Put together by Glover's own 
Vermillion Productions (2919 Como 
Ave. SE, Minneapolis, MN 55414, 
$42.50ppd), this tape is a music docu- 
mentary that rates with the best work 
of D.A. Pennebaker and Les Blank. 
For those of you too square to have 
the slightest notion of what I'm going 
‘on about, allow me to tell you that 
Koerner, Ray & Glover were the abso- 
lute shit-hot wildmen of the early “60s 
acoustic scene. It would not be unfair 
to say that they were the Replace- 
ments of their time (albeit a better, 
more consistent version). But where 
KR&G’s fellow travelers in the un- 
raucous milieu of white-revo-blues- 
folkie-ism were logs of chaste honky 
dilettantism, our heroes were drunk 
and honkin’ ravers whose country 
blue howls were charged with the 
fervor of nascent rock’n‘roll. This vid 
covers 21 years (1963-'84) and is 
jammed to the dugs with info, inter- 
views, performers, reminiscences and 
what-not, all of which tell the story of 
the times as well as the “mere” saga of 
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the performers. An amazing, funny 
and educational piece of magnetic 
tape that'll make you go “Gawp” 
even if you've never heard of the trio 
before. This is what videos oughta be. 


About three years ago Midwest pop 
drummer Ric Menck put together a 
cassette of Midwest bands called 
Groovy Strum. This tape has gotten an 
inordinate amount of airplay in my car 
and home, and one of the best combos 
represented is Chicago’s Eleventh 
Dream Day. EDD combined the best 
elements of Midwest chime pop, 
Down Under-style string fire, and the 
grunch-slide of early Gun Club. That 
those elements (fused by the band’s 
gloweringly original punk attack) 
have continued to find a home inside 
EDD's collective bean is evidenced by 
their new LP, Prairie School Freakout 
(Amoeba, 5337 La Cresta Court, L.A., 
CA 90038). In the wake of the Ruthless 
explosion, we've tended to think of II- 
linois in terms of Big Black, Naked 
Raygun, etc., but EDD remind me 
(and, by extension, you) that there’s a 
gorgeous hard-rock-pop tradition 
there that didn’t end (or begin) with 
Cheap Trick. Some turd somewhere is 
bound to say that this stuff sounds like 
REM, but this is to REM as porcupines 
are to steaming donuts. And if you 
can’t tell which of those is a better 
buy, well, you can eat my hat. 


Dunno where your brain is, but mine’s 
in the gutter. Cussing, drugs, porn, 
‘crap—these are but a few of the ele- 
ments that make life seem worth liv- 








FEAR AIN:D PAIN 


ing. This is far from a full list, though, 
and before it got much longer it'd 
probably mention hippie and biker 
movies. There's something so appeal- 
ing to me about the low-budget Holly- 
wood vision of ’60s subculture that | 
can’t even begin to conceptualize it, 
let alone verbalize it. Suffice to say 
that I'm a stone sucker for the stuff 
and indications are that I’m not alone. 
One such piece of evidence is a new 
compilation called Angel Dust (Fur- 
ther, import). Assembled by an English 
graphic genius called the Savage Pen- 
cil, pressed on a lurid picture disk 
bearing his strikingly sick iconogra- 
phy, Angel Dust collects a dozen great 
tunes from various soundtracks to 
biker films. Naturally Davie Allan & 
the Arrows are heavily represented 
(their “Cycledelic”’ is the genre’s mas- 
terpiece), but all kindsa fuzzy un- 
knowns are allowed to spew to their 
hearts’ content, and little bits of dia- 





logue dot the record like so much 
bloody phlegm. Add liner notes by 
Steve Albini, a few half-gallon jugs of 
Stegmaier, a handful of reds, and 
you've got the makings of a great god- 
damn night. Red wings anyone? 


There are kinds of sound that physical- 
ly pummel you—sounds you can feel 
in your butt and your gut and your 
head, all at the same time. These are 
the sorts of things that make loud mu- 
sic seem appealing in the first place, 
but as you hear more and more stuff it 
gets tougher to approximate the trilat- 
eral kicks you crave. Enter industrial- 
strength power—diabolical grunt and 
shriek that can whine like the most 
jumbo turbine even at low volumes. 
This particular brand of huzz can be a 
bit difficult to get into initially, but 
‘once you acclimate yourself to its 
fancy-pants whatsis, nothing else can 
provide the same sort of charge. One 








of the most abundantly overcharged 
disks I've come across lately is the 
eponymous debut by Switzerland's 
Kick the Habit (UHLANG PRODUK- 
TION, Steigerstrasse 8, CH-9000 St. 
Gallen, Switzerland). A duo, KTH rub 
electronic surfaces against each other 
with so much force that the listener 
feels like a pint-sized Titanic plowing 
head-first into a bright, hard, living 
iceberg. The album was recorded in 
Alabama in 1986 and is enclosed in a 
package that’s up to the high beauty 
standardsetbyRecommended Attimes 
it sounds like KTH are playing clari- 
nets on the edge of a Grand Canyon 
filled with gargantuan electric eels 
locked in a deadly battle royal. That's 
only what I hear, though. You'll prob- 
ably hear something else. And it may 
well knock your ass off. 


On the 7-inch side of the street, there 
are a coupla new goodies from the al- 
ways interesting Amphetamine Rep- 
tile label (2636 Lyndale Ave. #4, 
Minneapolis, MN 55408). First up is 
the God Bullies’ “Fear and Pain/Kick It 
to Sleep,” a slab of satanist ouch- 
growl that’s about as pleasant as doing 
‘one of those Indian dances where you 
hang by a coupla nails jabbed through 
your chest. The vocals are the drug- 
gedest this side of Drunks With Guns, 
and the music sounds like a subterra- 
nean mud army trying to fight its way 
‘out a sewer by means of the big riff. 
Real OK. As is the Thrown Ups’ “Eat 
My Dump” EP. Every inch as delight- 
ful as its title would seem to suggest, 
the Thrown Ups’ second offering 


sports four songs as retro-gurge palat- 
able as a cup of insect-laced frozen 
yogurt. And if you can’t stand the heat 
... well, don’t. This stuff admittedly 
ain’t for everyone, but if you think that 
a scum-ballad called “‘Scabby Like 
My Love” is the kinda thing that 
would grind you just right, | suggest 
you jump these bones pronto. 





Best of the drug-soaked reissues this 
time around isn’t really a reissue at all. 
Even though Magic Muscle’s The 
Pipe, The Roar, The Grid LP (5 
HOURS BACK, 39 Clapham Park Rd.,, 
London SW4, U.K.) was recorded in 
the early '70s, it’s just appeared now 
for the first time. And we're glad it did. 
MM was a psychedelic band with 
connections to Rustic Hinge & the 
Provisional Swimmers and a name 
copped from a Captain Beefheart 
song. They gushed the kinda outside, 
“People’s Band” whale sperm that 





more famous units like the Pink Fairies 
and Hawkwind were known for, and 
they did it with a weird Beefheartian 
tinge that few of their peers equaled. 
The album collects a buncha demos, 
recorded at various times, all of which 
match the best rural U.K. psych-noise 
of the period. And if you're interested, 
there’s also a great live cassette, 
Laughs and Thrills, available from 
Acid Tapes (28 Churchill Close, 
Calne, Wilts, SN11 8EN, U.K.). It'll 
make you feel like you're standing in 
the middle of Stonehenge, ripped to 
the tits on mushrooms, letting the 
sounds of a free festival buffet your 
bonnet. A valuable experience for 
those who can handle it 


L.A's Savage Republic have always 
had a lot of potential, but their records 
haven't been consistent and much of 
their work with experimental guitar 
textures was forgotten in the media 
scuffle over Sonic Youth, Live Skull, et 
al, It's possible that the importance of 
Savage Republic will be re-evaluated 
in light of their new LP Jamahiriya 
(Fundamental, PO Box 2309, Coving- 
ton, GA 30209). This record is SR’s 
most satisfying studio effort since their 
1981 debut, Tragic Figures. The sound 
here is that of the battle between 
eastern-sounding guitar figures and a 
pound of disparate, tribal percussion. 
A clear victor never emerges, but the 
tubwork of new recruit Brad Laner 
(something of a legend in Southern 
California’s low-art circles) provides 
the meanest challenge that Bruce 
Licher's stringwork has had since the 
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days of the Afrika Korps (SR’s natal 
configuration). Like sitting on a Medi- 
terranean beach and having a buncha 
North African natives in tribal garb 
rub you down with tzaziki. It feels 
just fine. 


I don’t have a lotta truck with most 
fanzines. The pony’s share of ‘em are 
pieces of pandering fluff assembled by 
people who wouldn’t know how to 
wipe their own asses if they didn’t 
read about it somewhere else first. 
There area few inconoclasts sprinkled 
amongst the fanzine crowd, however, 
and Chris Stigliano is one. His ‘zine, 
Phfudd! (714 Shady Ave. Sharon, PA 
16146, $3.) is a gigantic wrassle with a 
personal aesthetic that most would do 
well to adopt. Filled to the brim with 
info on obscure Cleveland under- 
ground bands of the mid-'70s, raving 
essays about such favorite topics as 
the Stooges, Richard Meltzer and Son- 
ny Sharrock, plus coverage of those 
few current bands who make the 
grade (Crawlspace, Dredd Foole, Sis- 
ter Ray, Birdhouse . . . ), this one will 
get you very happy or very pissed. 
Which'll it be, hepster? 


That's all. Except for this personal 
message to everyone: NEVER SEND 
ME ANOTHER CASSETTE. EVER. 
Right now I've got enough goddamn 
cassettes that if | laid them all side by 
side they’d reach from here to your 
bedroom. And if you sent me one of 
‘emt'd like to break all your goddamn 
windows. Thanks for your time, PO 
Box 301 West Somerville, MA 02144. 
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CONVENTION from page 75 


nightclub miles out of town in order to raise money 
for the homeless and thousands and thousands of 
the young of Atlanta have gathered at this nightclub 
miles out of town. Along with hundreds of media, 
there are cameras and lights and photographers 
and reporters, and all these young people, because 
for $10 or $20 admission they can have the chance 
to see the famous television star. But as it turns out, 
most of them are women, a 1,001 Scarlett O’Haras 
dressed to the nines because there's always a 
chance that the movie star might spot them in the 
crowd and then—who knows what might happen? 
But my God, it's a bit frightening. They have long 
fingernails and black elaborate dresses, all frills 
and lace and complete with spike heels and spiked 
and tortured and teased blonde hair and tiny lace 
gloves and some are half-naked with nothing on 
buta tiny, tiny dress and a sash like a banner from 
the Miss America pageant. And when the movie 
stars come into the room, the girl movie stars get 
tripped and punched and then the boys—these 
Scarlett O’Haras abosolutely descend on the men, 
they're grabbing the boy movie stars’ arms and 
whispering things in their ears, each man is sur- 
rounded by two, three, 80, 100, 200, even more of 
these women, each one dressed up like a Fury and 
with modern agressive tactics. And so the boys— 
after they're done giving their press conferences 
and speaking to all the reporters and having their 
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pictures taken—well, they disappear through a 
V.L.P. room and into a secret V.V..P. room where 
they can be alone with each other, after all, no liv- 
ing human male could put up with these aggressive 
women, these men are serious actors, they're art- 
ists, really, and of course it makes them a bit bash- 
ful anda bit . . . sad, really, to have to be subjected 
to this kind of nonsense. Why, at home in Los An- 
geles they have swimming pools and sports cars, 
and they don’t even need to be here, helping the 
homeless! 

But then what happens is, the man in charge of 
the whole group, the one who's perpetually bus- 
tling to and fro with his portable phone, his little 
chin that’s nearly non-existent, the one who's real- 
ly the most important of all of them—why, the 
beefy guard at the roped-off V.I.P. section doesn’t 
recognize him and won't let him into the room! 
He's standing right in front of the bouncer trying to 
explain who he is and the bouncer doesn’t care! 

The Group Leader looks completely astonished 
and | can’t help but smile a little bit, now maybe 
he'll understand how | felt the other day when he 
stood two feet away and pretended that he hadn’t 
just met me two minutes before and made it clear | 
wasn't improtant enough to be allowed into the 
Trustees Room. 

But at last someone gets up and says that he’s 
allowed to come in, He weasels around the bounc- 
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er, it’s obvious he’s irritated and annoyed, he’s ina 
great hurry, just full of importance and business 
and—what's he doing, what's put him in such a 
rush? An important meeting, an interview, news for 
one of the stars? No, he’s handing out Drink Tick- 
ets. Yes, that’s what's kept him so busy and impor- 
tant, he has drink tickets to hand out to the 
important and influential actors and when he sees 
me, well, it’s going to be made clear that I’m just 
not going to receive a drink ticket, he has stacks 
and stacks of them, but though I'm standing next to 
others who are not in the group—who he’s hand- 
ing tickets to, just out of the goodness of his 
heart!—he’s not going to give one to me. He has 
power, and he’s going to let me know that he has 
power. 

Finally someone who's been handed, oh, five or 
10 tickets, passes one over to me. But that doesn’t 
really matter, because since this is the V.LP. 
room—although to be sure it’s not the V.V.LP. 
room—the drinks are all free anyway. 

But what's this? The Group Leader does recog- 
nize my existence; he comes over to me and says 
that he doesn’t know how | ever got involved in this 
whole thing or what makes me think | have the right 
to be near any of these people, that I’m just a terri- 
ble, terrible person and I've really made everyone 
feel terrible, that under no circumstances ... 
should | have ever been allowed to stand or be near 


Let's just say that like any good 
Tulsa kid, certainly one known by the | 
nickname Pigboy Crabshaw, Elvin 
Bishop went fishing. Though he 
never stopped performing, “Big Fun” 
is his first album in 10 years. 

He did bait a few hooks too. 
Started a family. Worked in his, 
garden. Fed the hogs. Guitarist for 
the Butterfield Blues Band, million 
seller with “Fooled Around And 
Fell In Love,” Elvin is back, renewed 
and rockin’ his country soul, 

And while most comeback albums 
remind you why an act stopped 
recording in the first place, “Big Fun,” 
with its recipe for carp cakes, 
tribute to his dog, tales of beer 
drinking women, and a nobody- 
done-somebody wrong song, is a joy. 

On Alligator Records, Cassettes 
and Compact Discs. 
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any of the movie stars . . . 

Icut him off by saying, “I was sent down here to 
write about the convention, I'm not interested in 
writing about the movie stars. What's the big deal? 
They've told me they liked my books, I've told 
them I'm not writing about them . 

But that doesn’t stop the group leader. He starts 
in again, saying that I'm a terrible person, that by 
writing about them I’m making a terrible mistake | 
will live to regret... 

There‘s no one left in the V.I.P. room; they've all 
moved on to the V.V.I.P. room. Beyond the barrier, 
the faces of the Southern Belles have grown sulky 
and furious, they wait restlessly by the ropes, hop- 
ing for one more chance at a star. 


THE LAST NIGHT 


Olympia Dukakis, who is a cousin, an actual cous- 
in, of this man who is running to be our president, 
how we love her, she has won and Academy 
‘Award, is up there on stage right in front of us and 
then she shows a video and it shows the snow- 
blower of President Dukakis and how he is a true 
American whose father came from a different 
country and he has a family, and he has a close 
relationship with his wife! And it's absolutely won- 
derful, this homey, down-to-earth video, like a 
home movie, really, he’s just the same as you or |, 
only he has an Academy Award winner cousin to 





narrate the video film, butthis is America! Any of us 
could end up with a cousin who wins the Academy 
Award or maybe we could even have the chance to 
meet a television star, even if we're homeless or a 
drug addict, there’s always the hope that People 
might take a picture of us with the TV star, and then 
we could tell our friends, “We met a TV star!” But 
anyway, all of a sudden Dukakis himself is speak- 
ing, it’s not quite as exciting as seeing a movie star, 
butclose enough . . . and all the points sound very 
good, it’s going to be anti-drug and no more bombs 
and lower taxes and more jobs ... and even 
though maybe we've heard all these things before 
but just sort of forgot, because no matter how many 
times the politicians have told us all these things 
the only thing that has ever actually happened is 
more bombs and higher taxes, but who can re- 
member that right now? Dukakis is going to have a 
grandchild in January ... which should be just 
around the time of the Inauguration, and this 
grandchild is the hope of our country, and well, 
everything he says is all the exact things that all of 
us want and of course it’s better than Bush—how 
could it not be?—and the audience screams 
“Where was George? Where was George?” over 
and over again like some primitive tribal chant, and 
the American flags come out and wave and wave 
and wave, and Dukakis and Olympia Dukakis and 
all the Dukakis family are standing on stage while 


Jennifer Holliday—the Jennifer Holliday, of 
“Dreamgirls (the Musical)” fame—is out there 
singing a song and it’s like being right in the center 
of a Nationalist High School Pep rally, the flags are 
waving, nobody wnat to leave, and from the sky 
confetti pours, exactly like a discotheque, and 
bags, giant black plastic garbage bags, miles above 
our heads, begin to open, balloons cascade down, 
except the bags don’t open all the way so that half, 
or three-quarters, of the balloons are left up there 
on the ceiling—who’s going to have to go up there 
to get them down later on? But nobody's looking 
up, we're all looking straight ahead at the stage, all 
of these Americans, from Texas and Arkansas and 
lowa and Michigan and even American Samoa, 
they are teachers and carpenters and shoe-repair 
men and insurance salespeople and lawyers, and 
the flags are waving and it’s patriotic, as if it were 
Germany before the war, only this is America, and 
it really is the greatest country in the world, and 
here | am, I'm standing near these movie and TV 
stars, almost as if I'm right in the center of the foot- 
ball players and the cheerleaders, the most popular 
kids in this high school! What a sight! And nearby, 
out of the corner of my eye, there he is, | catch sight 
of him one last time, it’s the man in a hat shaped 
like a cheese, a big wedge of Swiss Cheese made 
out of rubber ora sponge, there he is, the man in the 
hat like a cheese, who stands alone. 
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Though the concept of karma was dis- 
proven by dime-dropper Gregg All- 
man’s comeback hit, “I'm No Angel,’” 
‘one Hinduism that is alive and well in 
rock'n'roll arenas is the Caste System. 
In ancient India, citizens were divided 
into different social classes according 
to occupation and heritage. Later, 
class was determined by whether or 
not they were hired to be an extra in 
Gandhi. A blue dot on the forehead 
signified that they were, a red dot 
meant they weren't, a green dot 
showed that they weren't but should 
have been but the casting director 
didn’t know his ass from the black 
hole of Calcutta. A brown dot meant 
that they kissed Richard Attenbor- 
ough’s ass to get a speaking part. 

At rock’n’roll concerts, the caste is 
defined by credentials. Starting with 
the lowest human forms and ending 
somewhere in the vicinity of Mount 
Olympus, here are the five major clas- 
sifications in the Land of a Thousand 
Dunces: 


THE UNTOUCHABLES 
Concert-goers who paid to get in 


These folks would be called “the great 
unwashed" if they didn’t smell so 
much like herbal shampoo. Often ar- 
riving to find their seats directly be- 
hind three Navy guys waving a flag of 
a marijuana leaf, these poor souls are 
packed in like stone-washed cattle 
and kept in line by uniformed men 
armed with flashlights. The Untouch- 
ables fight for drum sticks and low- 
post position down in the front. They 
are knocked in the head by Frisbees 
and those green neon necklaces that 
light up for as long as it takes the sales- 
man to move on to another section. 
They are forced to pay $18 fora T-shirt 
and wait in lines that would test the 
patience of an immigrant at Ellis Is- 
land. They are forbidden to smoke, 
drink or stand up in front of macho 
guys on a first date. When the per- 
formers ask “Are you ready to rock?”, 
they must scream in the affirmative or 
else they will be asked the question 
several more times. Of course they're 
ready to rock. They've been sitting 
there for two hours, through the as- 
sorted Southern rock tape, the open- 
ing act that didn’t pause between 
songs so they wouldn't get booed and 
through 30 minutes of a guy with a 
ponytail saying ‘Testing.’ Are they 
ready to rock? Isa guy walkingdown a 
deserted road with a gas can ready for 
a ride to the Texaco station? Just once 
I'd like to see all the Untouchables get 
together and decide that when the 
singer yells “Are you ready to rock?”, 
they'd answer “Nah, we'd rather go 
home and watch ‘thirtysomething’!”” 
Of course that would never happen 
because Untouchables say and do 
whatever their idols ask them to. After 
the show, they even wait outside for 
the stars’ limos to drive by, unaware 
that their heroes are already back at 
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CASTE SYSTE 


Article by Michael Corcoran 


the Hyatt in their silk kimonos. The 
Untouchables are so low on the totem 
pole that they’re buried in the ground 
to keep the wind from blowing over 
the rest of the pole. 


THE EXPENDABLES 
People with “after show only” 
backstage passes 


This is a promoter’s idea of a good 
news/bad news joke. The good news 
is that you can go backstage. The bad 
news is that all that’s left back there 
are Velveeta balls and college radio 
DJs. The Expendables are special, but 
not that special. They don’t have any 
purpose backstage whatsoever and 
the promoter’s not really in the mood 
to watch them prove it. Though the 
red badge of connections does attract 
jealous glances out in the crowd 
scene, that’s just about the extent of its 
worth. Getting an “after show only” 
pass is like being invited to an orgy 


and then having to wait outside until 
everyone leaves except the people no- 
body else wanted to have sex with. 


THE INALIENABLES 
People with laminated, clip-on, 
all-access passes 


Called a “hard pass” because most 
concert security personnel think 
“laminate” is something you do to 
meat, this passport to privilege allows 
you into most dressing rooms and 
onto the side of the stage where it 
sounds like shit, but where all your 
Untouchable acquaintances can see 
you. The only problem with the side- 
stage vantage point is that it is in Road- 
ieland, a strange and mystical place 
ruled by fat guys with ponytails who 
walk fast and bump into the anvil case 
you're sitting on, spilling the drink sit- 
ting between your legs. While you're 
having the time of your life, roadies 
are working and they never let you for- 


get it. Solace can be taken, however, 
in the fact that they haven't had a day 
off in three months and yet they rate 
the same hard pass as the dork in the 
satin Styx jacket whose sister is mar- 
ried to the promoter’s brother. 


THE RESPONSIBLES 
People with laminated, all-access 
passes who ride around on golf carts 
and have walkie-talkies 


These are the people about whom 
Jackson Browne writes touching 
“poor guys who work their asses off 
behind the scenes while I'm eating 
caviar with Darryl Hannah or some- 
one like her’ songs. Ol’ Hazel Eyes 
should see these pushy on-the- 
clockers like we do: yelling at by- 
standers, calling for security and 
demanding to know how we got back- 
stage since we're obviously not cool 
enough to be there. If these promoters, 
road managers and sound techs are 
not riding around in a Cushman or 
barking into a walkie-talkie they let 
everyone know what high caste 
they're in by wearing their passes 
around their necks instead of clipping 
them on. 


THE UNREACHABLES 
The performers 


O most glorious savior, | am not wor- 
thy to converse with thee, but only 
shake my hand or scribble half thy first 
name on this napkin and | will talk of 
little else for the next semester. The 
worshipping congregation screams 
their names and claps wildly after 
each song. On each of the four occa- 
sions when the band says “‘Good- 
night, everybody. That's it. See you 
next time,” the audience holds up 
their lighters. When their idols come 
back for “one more” and the guitarist 
plays slide with a beer bottle, the 
crowd hails the stuntas if it were a mir- 
acle. Performers are in a class as far 
above the one just below them as the 
Lone Ranger was to Tonto's squaw. 


It does seem fitting that the rock’n- 
‘roll culture would embrace an an- 
cient Indian custom because there are 
many similarities between the rock 
arena and India. For starters, both are 
terribly overcrowded, Secondly, T- 
shirts sold in India and at rock con- 
certs are both supplied by Pakistan. 
Also, there is little nutritional dissimi- 
larity between the dead reptiles fa- 
vored by the starving in Bombay and 
the corn dogs concertgoers line up for 
at two bucks a shot. The major differ- 
ences in modern times are that: 1) 
People of different castes can inter- 
marry (ie. Paul and Linda McCart- 
ney); and 2) Offspring of the highest 
class must prove themselves to be 
worthy of inheriting their parents’ 
caste (the lone exception being those 
named Sinatra). @ 
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SEAGRAM'S /AND 14C 





Seagram's Seven Crown America’s Good Time Spirit. 


